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Eric Funk claims Northwest Emmy Award at 
Seattle ceremony. 


Montana composers 
score American Prize, 
Emmy Awards 


By Kristi Niemeyer 

Spring rained accolades upon Montana composers 
Eric Funk and Craig Naylor. Both received recogni- 
tion from The American Prize, a series of nonprofit 
competitions that recognizes and rewards the best 
performing artists, ensembles and composers in the 
United States based on submitted recordings. 

Bozeman composer Funk received a special judges’ 
citation for the Best Concerto/Concerted Work of 
the Year in the professional orchestra division for his 
“Variations on a Theme by Jan Hanus, Op. 127.” 

Kalispell composer Craig Naylor also fared well 
in the national competition, taking third place in the 
band/wind ensemble division for his composition, 
“Kiai!” He was also a finalist in Vocal Chamber Music 
where he received an honorable mention for “our 
voices, for now, sustained.” 

“I feel great about this, since the initial pool was 
quite large,” he said. A friend pointed out that his 
third-place award “is like winning the bronze medal at 
the Olympics. I like that analogy.” 

“I love that two elder composers from Montana hit 
the cut in our respective divisions,” said Funk. “Often- 
times competitions can have hidden political aspects. 
Not so with The American Prize!” 

And for Funk, the awards kept coming. A docu- 
mentary film based on his composition, “The Violin 
Alone,” scored six Northwest Regional Emmy Awards 
at the ceremony in Seattle June 9. 

Funk received an Emmy for Musical Composition/ 
Arrangement; and the film received awards for Docu- 
mentary — Cultural (violinist Olah Vilmos, composer 
Funk, producer/director Scott Sterling and executive 


See Montana Composers, page 2 
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Montana lost some wonderful artists, actresses 
and musicians this spring, including Missoula jazz 


maven Jodi Marshall. See Condolences on page 5. 
(Photo by Tom Bauer/Missoulian) 
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Montana - The Land of Creativity 


Gov. Steve Bullock recently 
appointed renowned Bozeman 
musician Angella Ahn to the 
Montana Arts Council, in addition 
to reappointing members four 
members: Tom Cordingley and 
Arlene Parisot of Helena, Corwin 
“Corky” Clairmont of Ronan and 
Jay Pyette of Havre. 

Ahn, who replaces Karen 
Bohlinger on the 15-member 
council, is a professional violinist 
and professor of violin and viola 
at Montana State University. She 
is also the violinist of the Ahn 
Trio, comprised of Angella and 
her sisters Lucia (piano) and 
Maria (cello). The acclaimed trio 
has toured the globe, appearing 
in such prominent venues as 


AVY 


ART WORKS. 
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When not performing with her 
sisters, Ahn hones her eclectic skills 

in numerous ways. As a soloist, she’s 
performed with prestigious organiza- 
tions such as the Honolulu Symphony, 
the Louisville Symphony and KBS Or- 
chestra of South Korea. Closer to home, 
she’s a frequent guest of the Montana 
Chamber Music Society and the Muir 
Quartet. 

As the artistic director of the Big 
Sky Classical Music Festival, she is 
often heard performing with guest art- 
ists such as Matt Haimovitz and Rachel 
Barton Pine. This season, she takes the 
stage Aug. 10 for a chamber concert 
with special guest Bella Hristova. 

She has shared stages with musi- 
cians as diverse as Phil Aaberg, Darol 
Anger, Emmylou Harris, and John 


New York’s Lincoln Center, The 
Beijing Concert Hall, Argenti- 
na’s Teatro Colon, and the White 
House — “The greatest highlight of my career!” says Ahn. 

The Juilliard-trained Korean-American musicians 
have been hailed by the Los Angeles Times as “exacting 
and exciting musicians,” and their eight albums have 
been enthusiastically received. 


Angella Ahn 


Prine. She can be seen in “Angella Ahn 
and Friends,” a program presented by 
Montana PBS’ Emmy award-winning 
11th & Grant with Eric Funk. 

The new board member recently answered a few ques- 
tions about her latest endeavor. 


See Angella Ahn, page 2 


PBS screens “My Grandpa’s Fiddle” nationwide 


By Kristi Niemeyer 

For Tim Ryan Rouillier, the screening of his sym- 
phonic memoir musical, “My Grandpa’s Fiddle,” on PBS 
stations across the country marks even more than a career 
high point. It’s also about proving some powerful naysay- 
ers in Nashville wrong. 

“This has been so neat to watch unfold,” says the 
characteristically understated Montanan. “You know, six 
years ago when I met uptown with the power players in 
Nashville, all of them told me the idea was awesome but 
I would never get it off the ground.” 

The idea he touted was to create an original musical 
telling his life’s story — “the soundtrack of my life.” 

He went home, worked on it some more, and knocked 
on doors again, only to hear the same thing. 

“I would get more angry after every meeting and 
more determined.” After five years of writing, recording 
and filming the footage for the dramatic multi-media 
backdrop, he spent nine months editing in his basement. 
“Finally, I got it over the finish line,” he says. 

The musical memoir debuted June 17, 2017 at the 
University of Montana Dennison Theatre in Missoula as 
“Play Me Montana.” 


See “My Grandpa’s Fiddle,” page 8 


Tim Ryan Rouillier, creator of “My Grandpa’s Fid- 


dle,” at the debut performance in Missoula. 
p 
(Photo by Katie LaSalle-Lowery) 


Artist, MSU professor wins Guggenheim 


By Carol Schmidt, MSU News Service 

Montana State University photography professor 
Ian van Coller has been awarded a 2018 Guggenheim 
Fellowship for his photos that document deep time and 
paleoclimatology worldwide. 

Van Coller, an associate professor in MSU’s School 
of Film and Photography, won the award for a project 
that he calls “Naturalists of the Long Now” in which he 
collaborates with scientists — many from MSU — on pho- 
tographs that meld environmental science and art. Many 
of the images are hand-annotated on their surface by the 
scientists working on the research projects that document 
environmental change over the passage of time. 

Van Coller is one of 173 U.S. and Canadian artists, 
scholars and scientists to receive a Guggenheim Fellow. 


See Guggenheim Fellowship, page 8 


MSU professor and artist lan van Coller 
(Photo by Adrian Sanchez-Gonzalez) 


Sign up 
for MAC's 


eNews 

Between the quar- 
terly issues of the 
State of the Arts, our 
staff publishes four 
separate e-newsletters 
with opportunities and 
information: 

e Artists’ eNews 

e Arts Educators’ 
eNews 

e Arts Organizations 
eNews 

e Public Artists’ 
eNews 

If you'd like to sign- 
up for one or more of 
these, please offer us 
your contact informa- 
tion and what you’d 
like to receive at: art. 
mt.gov/enews or send 
us an email at: mac@ 
mt.gov. 


, 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


One of the things that I find attractive 
about working in government is its respon- 
siveness to the public. The Montana Arts 
Council (MAC) is a governing board of 15 
members, appointed by the governor. In some 
cases, their terms have been renewed by 
multiple governors. I am struck by the unique 
qualities of our governing council. 

Every state arts agency is structured 
differently. MAC benefits from its 
unique mix of practicing artists and 
members engaged in the arts field. 
They represent a broad range of ar- 
tistic experiences including visual 
arts, literature, media arts, and per- 
forming arts. Among the members 
is expertise in business, marketing, 
higher education, local govern- 
ment, and the political arena. 

MAC’s diverse perspectives 
guarantee lively conversations 
and thoughtful decisions. MAC is 
fortunate to have members who 
represent two of Montana’s tribal 
groups. Coupled with broad geographic repre- 
sentation, the decisions made consider varied 
perspectives and needs. 

I am particularly struck by how the MAC 
governing body is engaged. Every coun- 
cil member is ready and willing to jump 
into committee duties to ensure that MAC 
implements our strategic plan and maximiz- 
es our value to our public. This involves 
championing the agency’s work across the 
state and nation, steering the development and 
design efforts for our programs and services, 
and serving on all of our grant and program 
panels. 


Tatiana Gant, Executive Director 
tatiana.gant@mt.gov 


MAC: 15-member board 
brings open minds and 
best efforts to our work 


Corwin “Corky” Clairmon 


Photo by Czelsi Kozak 
What a joy to interact with this group of 
leaders who bring open minds and their best 
efforts to our work. Welcome to Angella (pro- 
filed on page | and below) and welcome back 
to our reappointed members (following). 


Returning to the Arts Council for five-year 
terms are the following members: 

e Corwin “Corky” Clairmont of Ronan 
(MAC member since 
2008): The celebrated 
contemporary artist, 
teacher, mentor and 
member of the Confed- 
erated Salish and Koo- 
tenai Tribes has recently 
retired as the art director 
at Salish Kootenai Col- 
lege. Corky’s work has 
been exhibited across 
the nation and around 
the world, and in addi- 
tion to his many other 
honors, he was awarded 
the 2008 Montana Governor’s Arts Award for 
Visual Art. His exhibit, ““Two-Headed Arrow/ 
The Tar Sands Project,” 
is on display through 
Aug. 11 at the Missoula 
Art Museum. 

e Thomas Cording- 
ley of Helena (MAC 
member since 2013): 
The vice-chair of the 
council retired in 2012 
after 18 years as the 
managing director of 
Grandstreet Theatre 
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Violinist Angella Ahn (from page 1) 


Tom Cordingley 


in Helena, where he oversaw the growth of 
Grandstreet’s Theatre School into a nationally 
recognized template for after-school and sum- 
mer programs. A journalism graduate of the 
University of Montana, Tom acted and served 
on numerous theatre boards while working at 
the Great Falls Tribune, with the C.M. Russell 
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and as adver- 
Arlene Parisot 


tising director 
for Montana 
Magazine. 

e Arlene 
Parisot of 
Helena 
(MAC 
member since 
2008): Arlene 
has a back- 
ground in ed- 
ucation and is the retired director of Workforce 
Development and Two-Year Education, under 
Montana’s Office of the Commissioner of 
Higher Education. She was a faculty member 
at the University of Oklahoma and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and taught public school 
in Montana, Idaho and California, as well as 
Germany and Japan. She also partnered with 
Dr. Stuart 
Rosenfeld 
to focus on 
Montana’s 
Creative 
Cluster 
work. She 
mounted 
her first 
solo exhib- 
it of water- 
colors and 
abstract 


Jay Pyette 


paintings in 2011. 

e Jay Pyette of Havre (MAC 
member since 2013): Jay teaches 
theatre at Havre High School and 
Montana State University-Northern. 
A playwright and director, he found- 
ed Montana Actors’ Theatre in Havre 
in 1992 and continues to serve as 
its artistic director; the company’s 
production of “The Outsiders” opens 
July 26. He’s also a member of the 
Havre City Council. 


What inspired you to serve on the Mon- 
tana Arts Council? 

AA: Although the first part of my life 
was spent in large cities — Seoul and New 
York — I knew where I wanted to live when 
I first came with my trio to Bozeman to per- 
form. Furthermore, as I have toured the state 
as a performer and a teacher, I have fallen in 
love with its plains as well as its mountains, 
and I appreciate the enthusiasm its citizens 
have for the performing arts. 

I want to help not only sustain but 
encourage this enthusiasm, and I couldn’t 
think of a better way than serving on the Arts 
Council. It’s also a way for me to say thank 
you to Montana, which has provided me the 
home I have always wanted. 


Montana Composers (from page 1) 


What skills and/or experience do you 
bring to the table? 

AA: Being a professional violinist takes 
both discipline and passion, and being a 
good teacher takes both discipline and pas- 
sion. Indeed, I believe doing anything well 
takes both discipline and passion, and I will 
bring these qualities in my service to the Arts 
Council. 

Just as important, however, is empathy, and 
as a performing violinist traveling to over 30 
countries and to every state in the U.S., I’ve 
practiced this trait, which includes being re- 
spectful of other cultures and communities, 
flexible in my understanding of others’ tastes 
and needs, and prepared for any unexpected 
turn of events. I will bring this willingness to 
listen and to adapt to the Arts Council, too. 


producer Aaron Pruitt), Director (Sterling), Audio (Jeremi- 
ah Slovarp), Photography (Sterling and Rick Smith) and 
Editor (Sterling). The film was also named Best Documen- 
tary at the Amarcord Festival in Chicago. 

Funk’s two winning works are connected. According to 
a story published by the MSU News Service, Funk was in 
Hungary several years ago to hear and film violin virtu- 
oso Vilmos Olah perform his composition, “The Violin 
Alone,” written specifically for Olah — and the basis of the 
award-winning documentary. 

While at the concert in Budapest he met Daniela Pokor- 
na, daughter of composer Jan Hanus. She asked Funk to 
compose a new piece to honor her father’s life in music. 

Funk was familiar with Hanus, having programmed an 
all-Czech music concert during his time as conductor of the 
Helena Symphony that included a work by the composer. 

The American Prize judges note that Funk has had “con- 
siderable compositional output” that includes nine sym- 
phonies, four operas, six ballet scores, three large works 
for chorus and orchestra, 17 concertos, several orchestral 


tone poems and numerous 
commissioned works. 

Naylor also has a for- 
midable resume. His music 
has been played worldwide 
and includes the orchestral 
soundtrack for the IMAX 
film “To The Limit.” His 
works have been commis- 
sioned by the Los Angeles 
Concert Orchestra, The “President’s Own” Marine Band 
Tuba-Euphonium Quartet, the wind ensembles of the uni- 
versities of Georgia, Idaho, Montana, Colorado State, Yale, 
Cornell, and California at Los Angeles, and many others. 
He received two Continental Harmony commission/resi- 
dencies from the American Composers Forum. 

“I had a good run with the American Prize,” he says. “So 
far there are a few ensembles that have expressed interest 
in both pieces and I will be doing a lot of marketing and 
redoing my web presence this summer.” 


Craig Naylor 


And what are your priorities as an arts 
advocate? 

AA: People need art, whether they 
realize it or not, and my priority is to bring 
not just music but all the arts to all Montana 
communities, awakening a need they didn’t 
know they had, fulfilling a longing they 
have somehow kept alive in a corner of their 
hearts, or sustaining a healthy and eager 
appetite. I also look forward to being an 
ambassador for the Montana Arts Council 
while traveling the country and the world. 


STATE OF THE ARTS 


State of the Arts is published four 
times a year by the Montana Arts 
Council and produced by Lively 
Times. 

State of the Arts welcomes submis- 
sions of photographs, press releases 
and newsworthy information from in- 
dividual artists and arts organizations. 

Please check with the Montana 
Arts Council for reprint permission. 

Next Deadline: The deadline for 
submissions is Sept. 5 for the Fall is- 
sue (October-December). Send items 
to: Montana Arts Council, PO Box 
202201, Helena, MT 59620-2201; 
phone 406-444-6430, fax 406-444- 
6548 or email mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions: State of the Arts is 
available free of charge to Montana 
residents as a public service of the 
Montana Arts Council. To subscribe, 
call 406-444-6430, or update or sign- 
up online at art.mt.gov. Out-of-state 
subscriptions are $15 per year; mail 
your check to Montana Arts Council, 
PO Box 202201, Helena, MT 59620. 
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CONGRATS TO 


Billings artist Jane Waggoner 
Deschner, who was invited to participate 
in “In Her Hands,” a group show on 
display June 14-Aug. 17 at the Robert 
Mann Gallery in New York City. The 
exhibit, curated by Orly Cogan and 

Julie Peppito, focuses on combining 
craft materials that define the powerful 
domestic history of feminine art forms, 
with portraits of progressive women 
candidates who are running in the 

2018 elections. Cogan and Peppito 
understand that “by curating a show 
that elevates women in art and politics, 
it asserts that women’s work, which 

has historically referred to undervalued 
activities like cooking, child care and 
sewing, are extremely valuable but are also only a part of what 
women’s work means today.” Among the 15 artists, Deschner’s 
work stitches together snapshots that provide insight into the life 
of Congresswoman Stephanie Murphy, a first-term representative 
from the 7th District in Florida and the first Vietnamese woman elected 
to the Congress; the artist 
met Murphy June 1, and 
showed her the piece. 


Traditional western 
artist and “Tombstone” 
buckaroo Jerry Crandall, 
who has been asked to 
attend and sell his original 
paintings, prints, posters 
and Giclée editions of 
the film’s stars at the 
25th anniversary of the 
filming of the movie. 
Crandall, who now resides 
in Hamilton, appeared in 
“Tombstone” as one of the 
Buckaroo Cowboys, and 
has been a guest on several 
radio and television shows 
across the country. The Buckaroos will be meeting in the Tombstone 
City Park June 30-July 1 for the celebration. Crandall and his wife, 
July, lived in Sedona, AZ, for over 15 years in the 1980s and 1990s 
where they participated in numerous art shows and completed several 
private commissions. The couple moved to Montana in 1997, where 
Crandall continues to study and paint the Old West and its history. 


“Tombstone” by Jerry Crandall 


Flathead Valley artist 
Carol McSweeney, 
whose painting, “Sign of 
the Times,” received the 
Best of Show Award and 
the President’s Award at 
the Arizona Watercolor 
Association Spring 
Exhibition. Another painting 
of hers, “The Music Within,” 
was recently juried into the 
Adirondacks Exhibition 
of American Watercolors. 
A feature article about 
McSweeney and her work 
appeared in the May issue of 
So Scottsdale magazine. Her — .-. aS 
works were also included in “Sign of the Times” by Carol 
the Signature Exhibition of McSweeney 
American Watermedia, Feb. 4-April 14 in Fallbrook, CA, the Western 
Federation of Watercolor Societies National Exhibition, May 5-June 24 
in Tucson, and the Missouri Watercolor Society International 
Exhibition, June 19-July 5, at Qingdao Laotian Museum in China. The 
artist resided in Montana full-time for more than 30 years, and now 
divides her time between Scottsdale and the Flathead Valley. 


Livingston artist John Banovich, whose work was featured 
June 8-9 at the Prix de West Exhibition and Sale at the National 
Cowboy and Western Heritage Museum in Oklahoma City. Banovich 
presented three new paintings featuring subject matter ranging from the 
silent thunder of a herd of bison in snow to the paradox between the 
beauty and harshness of nature captured by a quail covey under siege. 


Helena artist Karen 
Luckey, who had three 
pieces selected for the 
Associated Arts of Ocean 
Shores annual juried art 
show, April 24-30 in Ocean 
Shores, WA: “Golden Rule 
Days,” “Lookout” and 
“Bucket of Blossoms.” 
Her painting “Time Less 
Memories” was selected 
for the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Juried Exhibition 
April 4-30 at the Depot 
Gallery in Red Lodge. 


“Bucket of Blossoms” by Karen Luckey 


Congresswoman Stephanie Murphy with 
Jane Waggoner Deschner, and Deschner’s 
piece, “Freedom Isn't Free.” 


Cortni Harant, a Great Falls High School 
art teacher, who was named Montana’s Art 
Teacher of the Year by the Montana Art 
Education Association. Harant, who earned 
her BFA from Arizona State University and 
received her master’s from Northern Arizona 
University, has taught kindergarten through 
college levels. She has served on standards 
writing committees and professional exam 
reviews, and held leadership positions with state 
art associations in both Montana and Arizona. 
Harant is one of two full-time visual art faculty 
at Great Falls High School and serves on the 
executive council for Paris Gibson Square 
Museum of Art. Last summer, she was among 
53 participants nationwide invited to attend the 
National Gallery of Art’s 2017 Teacher Institute 
on Art of the Renaissance in Washington, DC. 
She’s also an active artist who works in a 
variety of media. “I love what I do every day,” 
Harant said in an interview with KRTV News in 
Great Falls. “She’s bold and she’s funny. She makes class enjoyable,” 
student Zoe Sevier told the reporter. 


Montana Arts Council 
member Sean Falcon 
Chandler, who was named 
the 2018 Montana Indian 
Education Association 
Educator of the Year at the 
organization’s conference, 
April 4-6 in Billings. 
Chandler, an accomplished 
artist and educator from 
the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation, is director of 
American Indian Studies 
at Aaniiih Nakoda College 
in Harlem. He oversees the 
Fort Belknap Tribal Archives and works with local elementary and 
secondary schools to foster cultural education and awareness. He’s 
offered language instruction in Aaniinen (Gros Ventre) at the White 
Clay Immersion School since 2002. 


Sean Falcon Chandler 


Livingston author Jamie Harrison, whose novel, The Widow 
Nash, won a Reading the West Book Award for adult fiction from 
the Mountains & Plains Independent Booksellers Association 
(MPIBA). Award-winning authors and their books will be celebrated 
at a special luncheon at the MPIBA 2018 Fall Discovery Show in 
October in Denver. Titles are nominated by their publishers, then 
read and voted on by committees made up of independent bookstore 
staff and other industry professionals. The Widow Nash was lauded 
as “a riveting narrative, filled with a colorful cast of characters, rich 
historical details, and epic set pieces. Europe in summer. New York 
in fall. Africa in winter. The lively, unforgettable town of Livingston, 
Montana. And in Dulcy, Jamie Harrison has created an indelible 
heroine sure to capture the hearts of readers everywhere.” The book 
was also a New York Times Book Review Editors’ Choice. Harrison has 
lived in Montana with her family for almost 30 years and worked as a 
caterer, writer, and as a technical editor for archaeological, botanical, 
and biological reports. She is the daughter of author Jim Harrison. 
The shortlist for the fiction award also included The Underworld by 
Missoula writer Kevin Canty. 


The High Plains Book Awards finalists from Montana: Rick Newby 
(Helena), Theodore Waddell: My Montana (Art & Photography); 
Ellen Horrowitz (Columbia Falls), What I Saw in Glacier and Julie 
Gilum Lue (Florence), What I Saw in Grand Teton (both Children’s 
Books); Bill Jones (Billings), Homestead Soldiers; Doug Ammons 
(Missoula), A Darkness Lit by Heroes: The Granite Mountain- 
Speculator Mine Disaster of 1917 (Creative Non-Fiction); Jamie 
Ford (Great Falls), Love and Other Consolation Prizes, and Jamie 
Harrison (Livingston), The Widow Nash (Fiction); Rosalyn R. 
LaPier (Missoula), Invisible Reality: Storytellers, Storytakers, and 
the Supernatural World of the Blackfeet (Indigenous Writer); John 
Clayton (Red Lodge), Wonderlandscape: Yellowstone National Park 
and the Evolution of an American Cultural Icon (Nonfiction); Randall 
Gloege (Billings, deceased), The Bunch Grass Motel: The Collected 
Poems of Randall Gloege (Poetry); and Aaron Parrett (Helena), 
Maple & Lead (Short Stories). Winners in each category will receive 
at $500 cash prize at the awards banquet on Saturday, Oct. 20, at the 
Yellowstone Art Museum. More information is available at www. 
highplainsbookawards.org. 


The University of Montana Dance Program, which notched 
another stellar showing at the recent American College Dance 
Association (ACDA) Northwest Regional Conference. In addition 
to having both UM dance pieces selected for the conference’s gala 
concert, the adjudicators chose one of those performances — graduate 
student Tsiambwom Akuchu’s stunning solo “Every*Man (Alright)” 
— to represent the entire region at the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts in Washington, D.C., on June 7-9. The regional 
conference attracted over 500 students, artists and educators from 
throughout the Northwest, offering college dance programs the 
opportunity to showcase 43 original works and receive constructive 
feedback from nationally and internationally renowned adjudicators. 
“This is the second consecutive year the UM Dance Program has had 
both of its pieces selected for the event’s gala concert,” said Nicole 
Bradley Browning, a UM dance professor. 


More Congrats continue on next page 


Send us your 
good news 


Artists, writers, mu- 
sicians, arts educators 
and arts adminis- 
trators: Please let us 
know about major 
awards and accom- 
plishments, especially 
beyond the borders 
of Montana. 

Send your good 
news to Congrats, 
c/o Kristi Niemeyer, 
207 6th Ave. E, 
Polson, MT 59860; 
or better yet, email 
kristi@livelytimes. 
com. 

If you include a 
digital photo, please 
make sure it’s at least 
200 lines per inch (lpi 
or dpi) and a file size 
of over 500kb. 


UM dance student 


Tsiambwom Akuchu in 
his solo “Every*Man 
(Alright)” 


Congrats compiled 
by Kristi Niemeyer 
for State of the Arts 


Letters About 
Literature 


winners 


Students from Boze- 
man and Missoula 
captured top honors 
in this year’s statewide 
Letters About Litera- 
ture writing contest. 
Judges selected the 
winning entries from 
231 submissions in 
three separate age 
categories. 

First-place winners 
are: Level 1 (grades 
4-6): Ryan Maeve 
Howell, Missoula, 
who wrote to Mau- 
rice Sendak; Level 
2 (grades 7-8): Lily 
Easton, Missoula, 
who wrote to John 
Green; and Level 3 
(grades 9-12): Sage 
Crawford-Kahri, 
Bozeman, who wrote 
to Albert Camus. 

First-place letters can 
be read online at hu- 
manitiesmontana.org/ 
centerforthebook/. 


Jenny Bevill and Kay 
Grissom-Kiely 


Maria Larionoff 


Fern Glass Boyd 
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More Congrats to ... 


Red Ants Pants Music Festival in White Sulphur Springs, which 
received a Montana Tourism Award as Event of the Year. From 6,000 
attendees in 2011 to over 16,500 in 2017, the festival’s economic 
impact extends beyond Meagher County. A 2013 Montana Office 
of Economic Development study showed $2.8 million exchanging 
hands during the three-day event, not including secondary and tertiary 
economic activity. Other award winners are Visit Billings for its “My 
Amazing Place” Video Campaign; over 14 weeks the campaign posted 
14 live videos on Facebook showing off museums, attractions and 
more. The Heritage and Cultural Tourism Award goes to the Lewis 
and Clark Interpretive Center in Great Falls; Virginia City and 
Dillon are this year’s Film-Friendly Communities for their role in the 
production of “The Ballad of Lefty Brown”; Community of the Year is 
Ovando; and Tourism Ambassador is Edward DesRosier of 
Sun Tours, who is dedicated to delivering the real story of the 
Backbone of the World — a story of diversity, resiliency, wonder, 
preservation and protection. 


The Emerson Center for the Arts and Culture in Bozeman, 
which — thanks to an outpouring of support — raised enough to buy its 
lawn from the Bozeman School District June 2. The center celebrated 
with pizza, champagne and chocolate after executive director Susan 
Denson-Guy handed over a check for $2.2751 million. “It’s the biggest 
check I ever held,” Denson-Guy told the Bozeman Chronicle. A 
banner reading “Dear Bozeman, Thank you! Forever yours, Emerson 
Lawn,” marks the accomplishment. School officials announced their 
decision last summer to put the nearly one-acre lawn on the market to 
raise money to purchase land in better locations for future elementary 
schools. Two developers bid on the lawn property with plans to build 
townhouses, but the Emerson offered to meet the highest bid plus 
$100. Denson-Guy told the Chronicle they plan to transform the lawn 
into a space with a sculpture garden, food court and performance 
stage, but won’t break ground until they’ ve raised another $1.3 million 
for construction and an endowment. “I’m in awe and so grateful for 
the community rallying behind this really special place in Bozeman,” 
Denson-Guy told the Chronicle. “It’s 100 percent local donations. It’s 
pretty awesome.” — Bozeman Chronicle, June 2 


TRANSITIONS 


Welcome to the Missoula Art Museum’s new curator of education 
Kay Grissom-Kiely and educator/coordinator Jenny Bevill. The 
two will work collaboratively to deepen the museum’s educational 
and public programs. Grissom-Kiely is most excited about the team 
approach. “Jenny and I are a dynamic duo in museum education and 
we are eager to share and connect with the Missoula community,” 
she said. Grissom-Kiely was director of education at the Hyde Park 
Art Center in Chicago and has been committed to arts education 
throughout her career. She worked at MAM previously as development 
director and grant writer. She has an extensive background in art, with 
a master’s degree in art history, theory, and criticism in modern and 
contemporary art from the School of the Art Institute of Chicago where 
she focused on contemporary women artists of Cuba, and a bachelor’s 
degree in art history from Depauw University in Indiana. While in 
Chicago, she worked at Marwen and Gallery 37, both inner-city 
arts centers. She completed a curatorial internship for the John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, as well as internships in 
museum education at the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Eiteljorg Museum of Native American and Western Art 
in Indianapolis. Bevill, who joined MAM mid-May, has 
a master’s degree in art and art education from Teachers 
College at Columbia University and a bachelor’s degree in 
illustration from Parsons School of Design. She worked for 
10 years at the Guggenheim Museum as a teaching artist 
and mentor in its Learning Through Art Program. Since 
2015, Bevill has led professional development training for 
teachers across the state. She has worked with Flathead 
Valley Community College, Humanities Montana, the 
Montana Arts Council, and the Montana Office of Public 
Instruction to develop online courses in arts integration and to provide 
experiential instruction in teaching for creativity, social emotional 
learning, mindfulness, and current best practices in the art classroom. 


Welcome to violinist Maria Larionoff, former section player 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic and former concertmaster of the 
Seattle Symphony, who will assume the role of artistic director for 
the String Orchestra of the Rockies’ 2018/19 season, which opens 
Sept. 16. In addition to her performance background, Larionoff is 
a founding member and artistic director of The American String 
Project, a conductorless string orchestra based in Seattle, and similar 
in many ways to the SOR. “Her background matches perfectly with 
the SOR ... the entire orchestra looks forward to welcoming Maria 
and working with her,” says Margaret Baldridge, SOR orchestra 
leader. She replaces Fern Glass Boyd, founding member of the SOR, 
who is stepping down after 10 seasons as the orchestra’s artistic 
director. “Fern’s musical talents and artistry are only surpassed by her 
loving dedication to the String Orchestra of the Rockies,” says Darlene 
Schmid, president of SOR’s board of directors. “We thank her for her 
many years of exemplary leadership.” 


Welcome to Beth Burman Frazee, the new development director 
at Missoula Children’s Theatre. Born in Wyoming, Frazee grew up in 
Fort Collins, CO, and attended the University of Southern California, 
before landing in Missoula 15 years ago. “I was a theatre major for a 
hot second and am so excited to finally be working in the arts,” she 


says. She served as the development 
director at United Way of Missoula 
County (2008-2012) and was the 
marketing director at UM’s School 
of Extended and Lifelong Learning 
(2012-16). Most recently, she 
worked as an account executive at 
Windfall Studio, a local advertising 
firm. “I think MCT is one of the top 
assets that Missoula has to offer,” 
she said. “The work speaks for itself; 
I am just lucky enough to be an 
ambassador.” 


~ Beth Burman Frazee and son 
Keith 


Welcome to Yong Mao, the new 
artistic director of Dolce Canto. He will 
be moving to Missoula in August to begin 
conducting the choir for its 18th season. 
“We are thrilled to have found a director 
who is a talented musician and also brings 
many creative ideas and techniques for the 
choral world,” said choir member Michael 
Marsolek, chair of the search committee. 
“T have a clear vision of how to help 
Dolce Canto continue to grow and hope 
to exalt this fine choir to an even higher level,” said the new director. 
Dolce Canto is an auditioned chorus founded in 2001 and comprised 
of professional musicians, music teachers, community members, and 
students who share an enthusiasm for choral music. 


Yong Mao 


Welcome to the Yellowstone Art 
Museum’s new education program 
coordinator, Jennifer Maize. She received 
her bachelor’s in art studio with a minor 
in art history from McDaniel College 
in Westminster, MD. Since relocating 
to Billings 10 years ago she’s been an 
active volunteer at the Yellowstone Art 
Museum. Maize has professional experience 
with complex project management and plans 
to put these skills to work, in tandem with 
her passion for art, in her new position. Also new to YAM is marketing 
and public relations coordinator James Dean Hickman, a local writer, 
graphic designer, and media/marketing strategist with an affinity for 
the Billings arts and culture community. He takes over from Dixie 
Yelvington, who continues her work as a freelance graphic designer. 


Jennifer Maize 


Welcome to Sienna Solberg, who was 
named executive director of SPARK! — 
Arts Ignite Learning beginning June 1. 
SPARK! is Missoula’s chapter of the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts’ 
Any Given Child Initiative to ensure 
equity and access in arts education for 
all K-12 students in Missoula County 
Public Schools. Most recently Solberg 
has served as outreach specialist and 
youth development coordinator for 
the Missoula Flagship Program. She 
holds a bachelor’s in psychology with a 
minor in studio fine arts from the University of Montana. In the past 
decade she has collaborated with numerous community agencies, 
designed and implemented fundraising and 
community awareness events, coordinated 
afterschool programs, organized trainings 
and professional development, and has 
served on the Friends of Flagship advisory 
board. She takes over from Jackalynn Snow, 
who is moving with her family to Salvador, 
Brazil, to teach drama at an international 
school. Also new at Arts Missoula is Dr. Udo 
Fluck, who brings two decades of experience 
in educational program development 
and training to the position of director of 
Global and Cultural Affairs. Fluck directed intercultural and global- 
competence-building programs at the University of Montana from 2004 
to 2016. In recent years he expanded his efforts, providing seminars 
for Montana’s classrooms, communities, non-profits and businesses, 
promoting cultural and international cooperation and understanding. 
Born and raised in Wiesbaden, Germany, Fluck came to Missoula in 
1989 for his undergraduate and graduate education. In his new role, he 
oversees Missoula’s Sister-City program and will help develop other 
cultural and educational exchange and outreach programs. 


Sienna Solberg 


So long (in a year!) and best wishes to Missoula Symphony music 
director Darko Butorac, who has announced he will be leaving 
Missoula after 12 seasons leading the orchestra. Butorac came to 
Missoula in 2007 and has led the symphony to new musical heights in 
his 11 seasons as director. The 2018-19 season will be his last before 
moving on to direct the Asheville Symphony Orchestra in North 
Carolina. “It has been a great honor to serve as the music director of 
the Missoula Symphony Association,” Butorac said in a news release. 
“T am very proud of our orchestra and chorale for everything we have 
achieved together.” Margaret Baldridge, who has been concert master 
of the symphony for 25 years, told the Missoulian that Butorac brought 
the symphony to places it had never been able to go before musically. 
“We’ve grown both musically and technically,” Baldridge said. “We are 
a completely different orchestra from what we were 11 years ago.” “No 
question we’ ll miss him,” said executive director John Driscoll. The 
symphony will start accepting applications for the next director this fall. 

— From the Missoulian, June 8 
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CONDOLENCES TO ... 


The family and friends of beloved 
jazz pianist Jodi Marshall. She passed 
away May 25, 2018, at her home 
with family and friends surrounding 
her; she was 85. She believed mu- 
sic was the language of the soul and 
that it had the power to bring joy and 
love to those around her. Jodi (Jo- 
anne Scales) was born in Elgin, IL, 
on April 18, 1933. A child prodigy, 
she played Mendelssohn’s G Minor 
Concerto when she was 1|1-years-old 
at the Kimball Hall Conservatory in 
Jodi Marshall Chicago. In 1947 she moved with her 
family to Burbank, where she attended the California Academy of 
Music. It was in Burbank that Marshall became Debbie Reynolds’ first 
piano accompanist and was a free-lance pianist for MGM and other 
major studios. She cut demonstration records for Capitol Records and 
performed in promotional tours with stars from MGM for the movie, 
“Operation Starlift” during the Korean War. She went on to perform in 
an extended USO tour with Raymond Burr and celebrities entertaining 
the troops throughout the Far East and Pacific. In 1959, after having 
two daughters, she resumed her career in California and toured with 
the Ina Ray Hutton six-piece jazz band. She toured 38 states with both 
her young daughters in tow. Her third daughter was born in 1970, 
and she moved the family to Missoula in 1971. As the grand dame of 
piano and Missoula’s First Lady of Jazz she taught a generation of pia- 
nists in the Missoula Valley. She performed in multiple venues, large 
and small, and accompanied 22 shows with the Missoula Child- 
ren’s Theatre. She was pianist at St. Anthony’s Parish for the past 35 
years. In 2005, she received the Missoula Cultural Council’s Cultural 
Achievement Award for her dedication and contribution to the arts; 
she was also the first recipient of the Missoula Blues & Jazz Society 
Awards. In 2009, she performed on the National Jerry Lewis Telethon 
in Las Vegas. A $50,000 scholarship fund was also established in her 
name through the University of Montana to further jazz students’ 
studies. Her funeral June 1 at St. Anthony’s Church drew several 
hundred friends, family, fellow parishioners and musicians, including 
former students and collaborators from both the University of Mon- 
tana and around town. “Writing music, playing music, studying music, 
composing,” said her daughter, Melinda Leibinger. “That was her life. 
That was her passion.” According to singer/collaborator Eden Atwood, 
Marshall ended her final public performance this spring at Jazzoula 
with the jazz standard “Ill Be Seeing You,” scanning the crowd and 
gesturing as though pointing to each and all. “She stopped playing and 
then stopped breathing, because it was the same thing. Just as neces- 
sary, just as essential,” Atwood said. 


— From the Missoulian, June 1 


The family and 
friends of Billings 
artist Lyndon Fayne 
Pomeroy. He died 
March 27 at age 93. 
He grew up on the 
Hi-Line during the 
Great Depression, 
moving frequently 
until the family 
settled in Havre. 
Pomeroy enlisted in 
the Army Air Corps 
in 1943, becoming a 
fighter pilot. After the war, he attended college in Bozeman on the GI 
Bill, earning a bachelor of applied arts and a master’s in art. He taught 
at Northern Montana College in Havre and Eastern Montana College 
in Billings before “kicking the teaching habit” in 1961. Pomeroy made 
his living as a sculptor from then on. His monumental works can be 
found in Havre (Hands Across the Border, The Empire Builders), 
Billings (Seventh Calvary Guidon Trooper, the Tranny men, Phylo- 
genic Continuum), Helena (Sluice Box Fountain), and Great Falls 
(Sun Talker, Golden Eagle, Come Unto Me), as well as in Wyoming, 
Washington and Wisconsin, while his smaller pieces are in homes and 
collections around the world. His 1964 sculpture, “Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” won first prize in metal craft at the National Reli- 
gious Art Exhibition. In 1991 he received the Governor’s Award for 
the Arts and in 2011 MSU Northern honored him with a Founders Ex- 
cellence Award. According to a story published in 2013 in the Billings 
Gazette, the artist “spent five decades building towering creations of 
steel that are scattered across the country at homes, banks, bars, mu- 
seums and in other public settings.” One of his first large works, “The 
Executive,” has been in front of the Executive Building and Oakland 
Reality since the early 1960s, and his heavily textured 20-foot tall bear 
still stands sentinel at Rocky Mountain College. The detailed “Seventh 
Cavalry Guidon Trooper” that has stood in front of KT VQ’s office for 
decades was originally on display at the Little Bighorn Battlefield. The 
last piece Pomeroy completed was a welded steel tractor he construct- 
ed in 2011 at the age of 86. Standing on the tractor, which was fueled 
by kerosene, is Pomeroy as a young boy next to his cousin at their 
farm near Richey. Joliet metal sculptor Charlie Ringer remembered 
meeting Pomeroy in 1962 when Ringer was in elementary school. “He 
was the inspiration that kind of got me going. When my dad brought 
me by, I remember thinking, ‘This is cool. He is making a living at 
this; maybe I can, too.’” Ringer added, “He just did his work because 
he loved it. He didn’t care about the politics that much. He did good 
work and good work sells itself.” 


Lyndon Pomeroy (Billings Gazette photo) 


— From the Billings Gazette 


The family and friends of gifted scholar, author and teacher Ruth- 
ann Knudson. The former Great Falls resident died March 25 of a 
stroke at Harborview Medical Center in Seattle. She was born in Mil- 
waukee in 1941, and spent much of her youth in Duluth. She attended 
Hamline University, the University of Minnesota and the University 
of Idaho before earning a doctorate in anthropology from Washington 
State University. During summers in 
college she worked as a salad cook and 
seasonal ranger in Mesa Verde, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and Bandelier 
National Monument where she became 
interested in Native American history 
and culture. Her university studies and 
most of her subsequent work cen- 
tered on Plains Indian archeology and 
anthropology. After teaching stints at 
the University of Northern Colorado, 
Wright State University, Washington 
State University and the University 
of Idaho, she became vice president 
and senior project scientist at Wood- 
ward-Clyde Consultants in San Francisco. Knudson also worked as 
an archeologist for the National Park Service in Washington, DC, and 
then as superintendent of Agate Fossil Beds National Monument 
for 10 years. She semi-retired and moved to Great Falls where she 
remained active in research and education through her Knudson 
Associates consulting business. She served on Humanities Montana’s 
Speakers Bureau/Montana Conversations roster for many years, 
delivering enthralling talks on American Indians from the Paleolithic 
period to the present. She was also an adjunct faculty member at 
Montana State University-Great Falls, former executive director of the 
Friends of the Museum of the Plains Indian, and served on the Upper 
Missouri River Heritage Area Planning Board and the Great Falls/Cas- 
cade County Historic Preservation Commission. She was recognized 
professionally through a number of honors and awards including the 
prestigious Margaret Mead Award from the American Anthropological 
Association. 


Ruthann Knudson 


The family and friends of Bozeman actress DeeDee VanZyl. She 
died unexpectedly May 3 from complications less than 24 hours after 
out-patient surgery. She was 68. VanZyl was born in 1950 in McMinn- 
ville, OR, and grew up there. She received a bachelor’s degree in fine 
arts from Portland State University, majoring in theater. She worked 
in the medical field during the day, while immersing herself in her true 
passion, acting. Her acting career included theater work in Portland, 
Seattle and other venues in the Pacific Northwest, including Shake- 
speare tours, many plays, directing, voice-over jobs, and college-level 
teaching. She developed lifelong friends and cemented a reputation 
for excellence in theater. She moved to Bozeman in 1994 to be with 
her partner, Ursula Neese, and fell in love with Montana. She estab- 
lished herself in the theater communities of Livingston and Bozeman, 
acting and directing many plays, and teaching acting at Montana State 
University. She was a cornerstone of the Bozeman Actors Theatre, 
the Blue Slipper, the Verge, Black Box and other area venues where 
her commitment to the truths revealed through theater raised the bar 
wherever she appeared. She and Ursula ran the River Inn on the banks 
of the Yellowstone River for more than 15 years, surviving floods and 
building a thriving bed and breakfast/nursery enterprise. “She was the 
light of our stage and will be forever missed,” wrote Bozeman Actors 
Theatre, which is dedicating its 2018-19 season to her memory. 

— From the Bozeman Chronicle 


The family and friends of Livingston actress Margot Kidder. She 
died May 13 at her home in Livingston. She was 69. The Canadian 
actress starred as a cynical Lois Lane opposite Christopher Reeve in 
the “Superman” film franchise of the 1970s and 1980s. Kidder, as 
ace reporter Lane, was a salty, sexually savvy adult who played off 
of the boyish, farm-raised charm of Reeve’s Clark Kent, though her 
dogged journalism constantly got her into dangerous scrapes that 
required old-fashioned rescues. Kidder and Reeve, who were relative 
unknowns when they got their leading parts in the first of the films in 
1978, went on to star in three more “Superman” movies, the fourth 
and last in 1987. Kidder also had a small part in 1975’s “The Great 
Waldo Pepper” with Robert Redford, and starred as conjoined twins 
in Brian De Palma’s 1973 “Sisters,” and as the mother of a terrorized 
family opposite James Brolin in 1979’s “The Amityville Horror.” 
Although she was in a debilitating car accident in 1990 and struggled 
with mental illness, she continued working, appearing in small films 
and television shows and amassing credits until 2017, most nota- 
bly “R.L. Stine’s The Haunting Hour,” which earned her a Daytime 
Emmy Award as outstanding performer in a kids’ series in 2015. She 
spent the last decades of her life living in Montana and engaging in 
political activism. 

— From the Billings Gazette, May 14 


The family and friends of artist Sally Jo Askevold. She died 
May 23 at her home in Whitefish, with her family by her side; she was 
71. Askevold was born Feb. 22, 1947, in Springfield, MA, to Joseph 
and Margaret (Dixon) Zieminski, and grew up in California. She stud- 
ied ceramics at San Jose State University, and worked as a ceramic 
artist for more than 40 years. She helped establish the Bigfork Festival 
of the Arts, and — with her husband Gerald — was proprietor of the Sea 
Star Gallery in Bigfork in the 1970s. Her pottery reflected her deep 
love of the sea, with imagery inspired by the lush flora and fauna of 
tropical climates. Using a white clay body, she would form each piece 
on the wheel, and then alter the form, creating the sense of fluidity and 
motion that characterize her pieces. She also had a three-fold firing 
process, which created the lustrous sheen that made her work shimmer 
and come to life. 


Brunswick 
celebrates 

40 years with 
anniversary 


show 

The Brunswick 
Artists’ Studios of Mis- 
soula is celebrating 
its 40th anniversary 
with an art exhibit 
July 13-Aug. 18, and 
a reading at 7 p.m. 
Aug. 2. 

Since 1978 the 
two-story former 
railroad hotel has 
provided studios for 
creative work. Over 
the past four decades 
more than 150 artists, 
writers and musicians 
have occupied rooms 
in the flat-iron build- 
ing, constructed of 
local brick in 1890. 

Artists Robert Strini 
and Linda Wachtmeis- 
ter initially dedicated 
the Brunswick to stu- 
dios at a time when 
downtown Missoula 
was mostly occupied 
by hippies, artists, se- 
nior citizens and peo- 
ple of limited means. 
Leslie V. S. Millar and 
Max Gilliam took 
ownership in 1994 
with the intention of 
continuing to provide 
affordable working 
space to creative indi- 
viduals. 

The six-week exhib- 
it will feature small- 
scale 2-D and 3-D 
work by more than 
80 former and current 
artists, along with 
literary selections. 

The gallery is open 
from 2-6 p.m. Thurs- 
days and Fridays and 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Satur- 
days, with receptions 
5-8 p.m. July 13 and 
Aug. 3. 

For information call 
406-721-0591. 


Poetry Out 
Loud begins 
again in August 

Montana Poetry 
Out Loud will launch 
its program for the 
coming year begin- 
ning in August. 

The National Recita- 
tion Contest encour- 
ages students to learn 
about great poetry 
through memoriza- 
tion and recitation. To 
learn more, visit po- 
etryoutloud.org and 
contact MAC’s Arts 
Education Direct- 
or, Monica Grable, 
at 406-444-6522 
or monica.grable@ 
mt.gov. 
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Montana Teacher Leaders in the Arts 
Third cohort convenes Capstone Weekend in Livingston 


By Monica Grable 
Arts Education Director 

Montana Teacher Leaders in the Arts 
(MTLA), a professional development pro- 
gram for arts and non-arts teachers interested 
in advancing arts education in their schools 
and communities, culminated the work of its 
third cohort with an April gathering. 

The NEA-funded program — a partnership 
between Montana’s Office of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Montana Arts Council — con- 
vened for Capstone Weekend April 13-15 at 
the Shane Center for the Arts in Livingston. 
While there, teachers continued their pro- 
fessional development through participation 
in master classes taught by arts integration 
specialist Jenny Bevill, media artist Wes 
Hines, and UM Dance faculty member, Karen 
Kaufmann. In addition, they heard from past 
MTLAs as to their ongoing work as leaders in 
the arts around the state and continued build- 
ing upon the tradition of colleague-to-col- 
league support that is a hallmark of the 
program. 

Over the course of the weekend, partici- 
pants shared the fieldwork projects they had 
conducted during the prior eight months via 
short slide presentations and discussion peri- 
ods. This remarkable work sought to engage 


PER EP RAE = 
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Montana Teacher Leaders in the Arts Cohort 3 are (left to right): Peggy Unterseher, 
Jill Myhre, Amy Williams, Jen Bardsley, Anita Hillis, Alissa Popken, Jill Waldbillig, Tarn 
Ream and Jennifer Thompson. (Photos by Monica Grable) 


learners of all ages and capabilities while 
addressing a broader schoolwide or communi- 
ty need, indicative of the depth and breadth of 
possibility when the arts are in play. 

Among the wide range of work accom- 
plished was a dance piece choreographed 
from responses to one deceptively simple yet 
unifying question; a photography project that 
captured the spirit of individuals who share a 
passion for mountain biking, which was used 
to create awareness and ultimately raise funds 
to fill a need; an endeavor designed to provide 
art instruction to students in the early grades 
while simultaneously offering professional 
development to classroom teachers; and a trio 
of pop-up experimental art-making experienc- 
es that delighted and dared a community to 
make art. 

What began with a six-day Summer 
Institute at Salish Kootenai College in early 


August two summers ago has resulted in the 
continued professional growth of 10 exempla- 
ry teachers, ready and willing to share their 
skills statewide. 

Together with teachers from cohorts 1 
and 2, this year’s MTLA Cohort 3 will begin 
their collaborative efforts as a single profes- | 
sional learning community, and will go on 
to serve as coaches, mentors and advocates 
across Montana. Administrators, schools and 
teachers interested in utilizing MTLAs as 
guest speakers, resources for arts program 
development, consultants and workshop 
leaders, should contact MAC’s Arts Education 
Director, Monica Grable, at monica.grable@ 
mt.gov or 406-444-6522. 


Montana Teacher Leaders in the Arts 
blend work and play during Livingston 
Capstone Weekend. 


A Community Collaboration: The Missoula Children’s Poetry Map 


Missoula Children’s 
Poetry Map 


The Missoula Writing Collaborative, a 
Montana Arts Council Arts Learning 
Partner organization, unveiled its 
ambitious yearlong project on June 4: 
The Missoula Children’s Poetry Map. A 
digital map of the town featuring more 
than 500 poems written by fourth-grade 
students about places in Missoula, the 
grant-supported project includes colorful 
drawings and readings recorded using the 
students’ own voices. 

The delightfully descriptive works 
depict well-known Missoula landmarks: 
the M, the L, and the North Hills, as well 
as lesser-known areas such as Skyview 
Park, Rainbow Hill or Moose Can Gully. 

During the full-room unveiling event 
at the Missoula Public Library, read- 
ings from participating young poets 
were heard, along with introductory 
statements by Mayor John Engen and 
a staff-read message from Senator Jon 
Tester. Demonstrations of the online 
interactive map were presented to those 
in attendance, as well as a glimpse of a 
mock-up of the map to be installed in the 
children’s section of the library. 

The children’s poetry map is the 
brainchild of Caroline Patterson, execu- 
tive director of the Missoula Writing Collaborative, and its execution 
was the result of a collaboration between Patterson and Ken Wall 
and Kyle Balke, president of Geodata Services. Wall engineered the 
project, from choosing the digital platform that could accommodate 
poems, illustrations, and recordings to organizing project tasks and 
procedures. 

Greg and Chris Robitaille, of Xplorer Maps, worked with the 
team to create an artistic, illustrated base map of Missoula, a print of 


which will be sold at a later date. Nick Littman, program manager, 
directed the classroom uploading sessions. 

The map was funded by a $25,000 National Endowment for the 
Arts Our Town Grant as well as a $10,000 grant from the Llewellyn 
Foundation. Patterson’s background as a Missoula native and writer 
compelled her to create a document that revealed how kids see the 
town, which ultimately led to the poetry map project. 

With the help of librarian Michele Nockelby, the MWC-MCPS 
team launched their map at Hawthorne School in early December 
2017 before moving to fourth grades in nine other Missoula schools: 
Chief Charlo, Cold Springs, Franklin, Lewis and Clark, Lowell, Pax- 
son, Rattlesnake, Russell, Sussex. 

Team members helped students upload their poems and illus- 
trations onto Estri’s ArcGIS Online Stury Maps, a digital mapping 
platform shared around the world. Students pinpointed the exact 
locations of their poems. This allows users to select a poem or a 
landmark and have the accompanying poem, drawing, and recording 
available in a pop-up window. 

The digital map will soon be displayed on a computer in the chil- 
dren’s section of the present Missoula Public Library, although the 
public may access the map using their own computers (http://arcg. 
is/1HGSa1) or mobile devices using the QR code at left. 


Grandma's Garden 
By Anna 

Fourth Grade, Paxson School 
During the summer it was always full of tulips, roses, strawber- 
ries, apples, cherries, plums and raspberries. The old stone path 
is warm beneath my bare toes. The old maple tree creates a 
warm shadow. A swing hangs from one of the branches. Moss 
and warm grass make soft cushions. Brightly colored butterflies 
flutter around and land on my nose. The air is filled with sweet 
sound of birds mixed with the smell of the tulips and roses. 
The cherries are sweet. The strawberries are warm and fresh. 
The apples are crisp. The plums are sweet-and-sour at the same 
time. The raspberries are sweet and juicy. The sun is warm on 
my shoulders, toes, and legs. 
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New building houses art and cultural classes at Wyola School 


By Phoebe Tollefson 
Reprinted with permission 
from the Billings Gazette, May 2 

The arts and Crow Studies programs at 
Wyola Public School just got a boost in the 
form of a bright blue modular outbuilding. 

The new structure, which was 
funded over the course of a year 
through private donations, has 
caused a stir among students and 
staff at the small preschool through 
eighth-grade school tucked into the 
southeast corner of the Crow Reser- 
vation. 

“It’s gorgeous,” said art teacher 
Maggie Yellowtail, on a recent 
building tour with her students. 

As with many reservation 
schools, resources in Wyola are 
limited. Core functions of the 
school are funded by federal dol- 
lars, as required under treaties be- 
tween the Crow Tribe and the U.S. 
government. But even with some 
supplemental funding from the 
state, school officials say it’s a rare 
day when there’s money for major 
upgrades — especially for the arts. 

So the new space is a cause for celebration. 

It’s also a good fit for the students, project 
organizers say. That’s because art comes natu- 
rally for many of the kids. 

“All of their parents, they bead, paint, 
draw,” Yellowtail said. “So they’re very com- 
fortable making things.” 

The building will provide fresh surround- 
ings and some much-needed elbow room for 
the class, which until now has been squeezed 
into whichever regular classroom was avail- 
able. 

Soon the new building will be decked out 
with a half-tepee staged at the front entrance. 
Wrapped around the middle of the outside 
of the building will be a large-scale metal 
replica of a blanket strip, a decorative piece of 
beadwork traditionally used to cover seams in 
buffalo hides. 

School officials will consult Crow elders 
to make sure the tepee is done properly. And 
they’ ve commissioned a couple of new pieces 
from local artist Mona Medicine Crow to 


hang on the walls inside. 

“We want to make it a big deal and make it 
very important,” said Superintendent Christie 
Wright. 

In addition to housing the art classes, the 
new building will have space for the school’s 


: 


Local artist Sonja Caywood offers a painting workshop to 
Wyola students. (Photo by Larry Mayer/Billings Gazette) 


Crow Studies class, where students learn to 
bead, dance, and speak, read and write in 
Apsaalooke. 

A third room in the building will be used 
for school board meetings and community 
gatherings. 


Visit from hometown favorite 

In April, sixth- and seventh-graders at 
Wyola spent a morning painting under the 
guidance of local artist Sonja Caywood. Orig- 
inally planned to coincide with the building 
unveiling, Caywood’s workshop was instead 
held in a regular classroom due to delays in 
prepping the building for use. 

Caywood, who attended fifth- through 
seventh-grades at the Wyola school, is a cele- 
brated artist known for her colorful paintings 
of Western images, like cows and horses. She 
lives in Dayton, Wyoming. 

For the workshop, Caywood painted vari- 
ous animals by request on an easel at the front 


of class, showing how to use shapes to struc- 

ture the bodies before adding detail. After the 
demonstrations, she handed out canvases and 
paper plates with gobs of acrylic paint, telling 
the students to have fun and not to be shy. 

Chance Pretty On Top wasted no time 
mixing different shades of brown to 
paint an elk. Art is fun, he said. And 
it runs in the family. 

“My auntie beads, my mom 
paints,” he said. “My little sister 
draws and paints.” 

One of his mother’s paintings 
was on display that day at the front 
of the room. 

Materials for the workshop were 
bought using an art supply award 
Caywood secured from Jackson, 
Wyoming, artist Amy Ringholz. 
Caywood sought the money so she 
could teach workshops like the one 
in Wyola. 

“I just said I had wanted to share 
art with more people,” she said. 


Ongoing fundraising 

To pay for the new building, 
project proponents raised $310,000 from 
individuals and charitable foundations. The 
Harry L. Willett Foundation, the Foundation 
for Community Vitality and roughly 40 other 
donors pitched in. 

But Billings artist Terry Zee Lee, who led 
fundraising efforts, said the project needs 
a bit more help. Donors want to set up a 
$10,000-a-year endowment to cover ongoing 
maintenance needs and equipment replace- 
ment. The Billings Community Foundation 
will coordinate the endowment. 

Lee, a kite artist who has visited the school 
to teach kite-building workshops, said it was 
important to consider future costs when mak- 
ing a gift like the modular building. 

“You really have to pay attention to the 
long-term impact that you’re putting on the 
school,” she said. “Because there isn’t a bunch 
of outside money going into Wyola.” 

Members of the public interested in contrib- 
uting should contact the Billings Community 
Foundation at 406-839-3334. 


Wadopana Celebration: Aug. 2-5 in Wolf Point. The oldest tradition- 


Powwow CALENDAR 


White River Cheyenne Indian Days: June 22-24 at the White River Powwow 
Grounds in Busby. Annual event includes dancing and drumming, horse races, 
hand games and kids’ activities. Visit cheyennenation.com. 


Badlands Celebration: June 22-24 in Brockton. Native culture and traditions 
are celebrated through dancing, food and crafts. Call 406-786-7684 for more 
information. 


Arlee Powwow Esyapgqeyni (Celebration): July 2-8 at the Powwow Grounds 
in Arlee. The 120th annual gathering is the premiere annual celebration of the Sal- 
ish and Pend d’ Oreille tribes, and includes traditional dance competitions, singing 
and drumming and a Fourth of July parade. Vendors offer handmade beaded crafts 
and food, including Indian tacos. Call 406-214-7309 or visit arleepowwow.com. 


Northern Cheyenne Chiefs Powwow: July 6-8 at Kenneth Beartusk Me- 
morial Powwow Grounds in Lame Deer. The largest powwow on the reservation 
includes the Princess Contest, dancing contests and traditional feasts. Call 406- 
477-6284 or visit www.cheyennenation.com. 


Valley of the Chiefs Powwow and Rodeo: July 4-6 in Lodge Grass includes 
rodeo action, a parade, Indian dancing, authentic costumes, teepee camping and a 
dance through the village. Call 406-638-3525. 


Veterans 4" of July Powwow: July 4 at Chewing Blackbones Campground 
in Babb. Celebration honors veterans with a Warrior Race including biking, 
swimming, running and canoeing. For more information, call 406-338-3821 or 
406-338-2111. 


North American Indian Days: July 12-15 in Browning. Native Americans 
from every region of the U.S. and Canada gather for drumming and dancing 
contests, the crowning of Miss Blackfeet, a parade, fun run, rodeo and more. Call 
406-338-7406 or visit blackfeetnation.com. 


Standing Arrow Powwow: July 19-22 at the Powwow Grounds in Elmo. The 
41st annual celebration, organized by the Kootenai Culture Committee, attracts 
dancers, drummers, vendors and visitors from many states, including Canada. Call 
406-849-5541 or visit csktribes.org. 


Milk River Indian Days: July 27-29 at the Fort Belknap Powwow Arbor. 
Spirited dancers are the highlight of this 54th annual celebration, which includes 
drummers and music in a spectacular display. Call 406-353-2281. 


al powwow in Montana includes special ceremonies for naming individu- 
als and honoring family members. Saturday brings games, run/walks, and 
outdoor activities for youngsters. Call 406-230-1139. 


Rocky Boy Powwow: Aug. 3-5 at Rocky Boy’s Agency in Box Elder. 
The 54th annual celebration is the largest event hosted by the Chippewa 
Cree Tribe. Call 406-395-5705. 


Crow Fair and Rodeo: Aug. 15-20 at Crow Agency. The yearly 
gathering of the Apsaalooke Nation is considered the largest modern-day 
American Indian encampment in the U.S. Many cultural activities take 
place throughout the celebration, including parades, a four-day powwow, 
a rodeo and horse races. Call 406-638-3808 or visit www.crazycrow.com. 


Little Shell Powwow: Aug. 23 at the First Peoples Buffalo Jump 
State Park in Ulm. The Little Shell Chippewa powwow features drum- 
ming, dancing, and traditional dress, crafts, children’s activities, displays, 
exhibits and native food. Call 590-1745. 


Fort Kipp Celebration: Aug. 24-26 in Poplar. Celebration includes 
dancing, food, crafts and fellowship. Call 406-768-2102. 


Metis Celebration and Powwow: Aug. 28-31 at the fairgrounds in 
Lewistown. The annual celebration features Native fiddlers, dancers, 
singers, and crafters from across the U.S. and Canada. Dance demonstra- 
tions and contests, a kids’ rodeo, auctions, vendors, and more commemo- 
rate Montana’s Native beginnings. Call 406-868-7980. 


Ashland Labor Day Powwow: Sept. 1-4 at the Arbor in Ashland. 
Drummers and dancers from many tribes participate in this annual 
celebration, featuring giveaways, gourd dancing and hand games. Booths 
are set up for food vendors and Native American art and beadwork. Call 
406-784-2883 or visit www.CheyenneNation.com. 


Last Chance Community Powwow: Sept. 28-30 at the Lewis and 
Clark County Fairgrounds in Helena. The 20th annual powwow’s theme, 
“Honor the Children,” reflects the mission to teach youth the many tra- 
ditions of Native American culture. Children are involved in drumming, 
singing, dancing, regalia-making and fundraising. Call 406-439-5631 or 
visit www. lastchancepowwow.com. 


Chief Joseph Memorial Powwow and Honor Ceremony: Oct. 5-6 
at the Bingo Hall in Fort Belknap. For more information, call 406-353- 
4260 or visit www.fortbelknapcedc.org/events. 


Professional 
Development 
Training offered 


for Native artists 

The First Peoples 
Fund offers free 
Native Artist Profes- 
sional Development 
Training from 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. June 28-29 
at NACDC Financial 
Services, Inc., 101 
Pata Street in Brown- 
ing. 

Facilitators will help 
participants grow 
their arts businesses. 
Activities show how 
to: 

e Express your 
personal vision and 
values, which ulti- 
mately become the 
principal foundation 
of your business; 

e Determine your 
art marketing, busi- 
ness and financial 
management abili- 
ties using a series of 
self-assessment tools; 

e Budget and 
establish a successful 
pricing structure; 

e Market your busi- 
ness using a variety 
of approaches and 
tools; and 

e Create your mis- 
sion statement and 
present your artwork. 

Training is free and 
lunch is provided 
both days. 

This program is 
offered at no charge 
to participants thanks 
to the partnership 
with NACDC Finan- 
cial Services, Inc. and 
First Peoples Fund, 
and is funded by The 
Surdna Foundation. 

Register online at 
firstpeoplesfund.org; 
for details, call Tosa 
Two Heart at First 
Peoples Fund, 
605-348-0324 . 


Tippet Rise 
commissions 


new pavilion 

Tippet Rise Art Cen- 
ter has commissioned 
world-renowned ar- 
chitect Francis Kéré to 
create a 1,900-square- 
foot pavilion for its 
10,260-acre grounds 
in Fishtail, with the 
new structure sched- 
uled to open at the 
start of next summer's 
music season. 

Conceived as a 
communal gathering 
space nestled in a 
grove of aspen and 
cottonwood trees, the 
pavilion is an evolu- 
tion of Kéré’s 2015 
canopy structure for 
the Louisiana Museum 
of Modern Art near 
Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and his 2017 
Serpentine Pavilion in 
London, England. 

Built of locally- 
sourced ponderosa 
and lodgepole pine 
logs, the pavilion will 
be a round structure 
that sits across a path 
from an aerial bridge 
that spans a nearby 
stream. The pavilion 
features seating areas 
beneath its canopy of 
vertical logs. 

Visitors will be 
welcome to gather 
within, or climb onto 
a platform on top of 
the canopy to take in 
the views through the 
treetops. For children, 
there will be a “color 
cave” tunnel. 

The design is in- 
spired by the tradi- 
tional togunas of the 
Dogon culture of 
Mali. Laura Viklund 
Gunn of Gunnstock 
Timber Frames, will 
collaborate with Kéré 
and his team as the 
local project architect. 
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MPAC names new executive director 


The Montana Performing Arts Consortium 
(MPAC) announced recently that Stacey Bergq- 


tana Thespians, was twice selected as the Montana 
Drama Coach of the Year, and was named Mon- 


uist, a retired drama teacher from Great Falls, will 
be taking over the position of executive director of 
the organization this July. He replaces John Bars- 
ness, who has been with MPAC for over 25 years. 
Bergquist received his bachelor’s degree in 


tana Theatre Educator of the Year. He received the 
Lifetime Achievement Award from the Montana 
Theatre Educators Association. 

Bergquist resides in Great Falls with his wife of 
over 40 years, Patty. 


theatre from Portland State University and his 


master’s in arts education from the Creative Pulse 


program at the University of Montana. He spent 
30 years in education — the last 23 as the Drama 
Director at Charles M. Russell High School in 
Great Falls. 


“Tm thrilled to be working with MPAC,” said 
Bergquist. “It’s a statewide non-profit coalition of 
performing arts organizations and artists whose 
mission I thoroughly embrace — bringing the live 
performing arts to audiences all across our state. 


Stacey Bergquist 


Bergquist is the past state director of the Mon- 


“My Grandpa’s Fiddle” (rom page 1) 


The vital and rewarding experience of live theatre 
and music enriches us all.” 


The ambitious live production, performed 
to a sold-out audience, featured the Missoula 
Symphony under the direction of Gordon 
Johnson and musical guests Lari White, Mike 
Ulvila, Trevor Krieger, Stephen Small Salm- 
on, the Durglo Salish Drum and Dance Group, 
Salish Native Women, and the N’kwusm 
Youth Choir. 

The cast spent a week in rehearsal and the 
entire production was filmed. 

The performance features songs written 
by Rouillier with his Country Music Hall 
of Fame and Grammy-nominated co-writer, 
Charlie Black, Hall of Famer Alex Harvey, 
and co-writer Sharon Vaughn. The production 
captures the indelible beauty of Montana, 
and the deeply personal story of Rouillier, 
his Indian grandfather Vic Cordier, and their 
musical journey together. 

A friend in California convinced the 
president of PBS to watch the concert DVD. 
“He called and said he loved it and wanted to 
know if I could produce a 39-minute show for 
the annual pledge drive. Of course I said yes.” 

Renamed “My Grandpa’s Fiddle,” the 
program began airing in June on PBS stations 
coast to coast, from Alaska to Texas, and from 
California to New York. 

“I am getting lots of great feedback on the 
show,” says Rouillier. “The biggest thread is 
the storyline. Many people can relate to the 
relationship of the kid and his grandpa. They 
love the music too.” 

He’s heard from family, friends and fans 
who have seen the production on their local 
PBS stations. “The words I keep hearing from 


Tim Ryan Rouillier on stage with Grammy winner Lari White in Missoula. 


industry people are, ‘Do you realize just how 
rare this TV show opportunity is and how big 
this is?’” 

Montanans will have an opportunity to see 
the show during the December PBS pledge 
drive (if not before). 

Plans are also afoot for a national tour 
of the production, collaborating with sym- 
phonies across the country. Lari White, the 
three-time Grammy-winning country star who 
graced the stage in Missoula, died two months 
later of cancer. Her role on tour would be 
filled by another accomplished singer, Mandy 
Barnett. 


Guggenheim Fellowship (om page 1) 


(Photo by Katie LaSalle-Lowery) 


“I hope to tour hard for three or four years, 
and then spend more time back home on the 
Rez,” says Rouillier. 

Almost as gratifying as his hard-earned 
success was a phone call he received the 
other day. “It was one of the men I met six 
years ago. He called to tell me that he was so 
thrilled that I beat the million-to-one odds and 
he was proven wrong.” 

For more information on the production, 
TV screenings and tour dates, visit www. 
mygrandpasfiddle.com or My Grandpa’s Fid- 
dle on Facebook. 


The award honors 
“prior achievement and 
exceptional achievement,” 
according to the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. This 
year’s winners were select- 
ed from more than 3,000 
applicants. 

“In photography, it’s 
the pinnacle award of a 
career,” said van Coller, 
who added that he and his 
wife celebrated by dancing 
around their kitchen with 
happiness when they 
learned of the award. 
“There’s no higher honor.” 

Royce Smith, dean of 
the College of Arts and 
Architecture, said that the 
Guggenheim Fellowship 
is the “Mount Everest of 
artistic accomplishment.” 

“I think it’s (van Col- 
ler’s) poignant sensitivity 
to the world and his ability 
to translate science and 
humanity into the photo- 
graphic image that makes him an artist of the 
first order,” said Smith, who added that the 
award is proof that the MSU photography 
program and its professors are second to none. 

“His photography powerfully documents 
the confluence of reason and emotion, aes- 
thetics and climate change, aloofness and 
activism.” 


lan van Coller’s photo of Fairy Lake near 
Bozeman is annotated to represent the 
research of James Benes, who graduat- 
ed from MSU with a master’s degree in 


geography. 


Van Col- 
ler said that 
the $55,000 
cash prize that 
accompanies the 
award will enable 
him to travel the 
world to work 
on a series of 
photographs 
documenting the 
science of deep 
time and paleo- 
climatology. 

He said the 
project has roots 
in his living, 
working and 
recreating in 
Montana. The 
beginning of 
the project was 
inspired by hikes 
with friends in 
2012 to some of 
Glacier Nation- 
al Park’s most 
remote glaciers. 
The friends — Todd Anderson, a printmaking 
professor at Clemson University, and Bruce 
Crownover, a master printer at Tandem Press 
at the University of Wisconsin-Madison — 
collaborated on the oversized art book The 
Last Glacier, which was on display at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City earlier this year. Van Coller is also at 


work on five more solo, large-format books 
documenting melting glaciers, including the 
recent Kilimanjaro: The Last Glacier. 

Van Coller said the focus of his work is to 
combine science and art in a contemporary 
take on the works of Victorian-era naturalists 
who were often “artists as well as scientists.” 

“In our era, however, science has become 
so specialized. I hope to bring a greater 
awareness of science through art,” he said. 

In recent years van Coller’s work has in- 
cluded images of the research of several MSU 
naturalists — both faculty and students ... Van 
Coller said he will continue to seek MSU 
scientists to partner with on his interdisciplin- 
ary projects. 

Between May 2019 and 2020, van Col- 
ler plans to visit Greenland, Baffin Island, 
Svalbard Island (Norway), Chile, Tasmania, 
Easter Island, the Brazilian rainforest and 
several spots in the Rocky Mountains, among 
other locations. He also would like to travel to 
Antarctica to document climate research. 

In the shorter term, van Coller traveled to 
New York City in May to be inducted with 
this year’s Guggenheim class. 

“Amongst my friends and colleagues, it is 
the ultimate,” he said. 

Van Coller is the third member of MSU’s 
faculty to win a prestigious Guggenheim. 
Brett Walker, professor of history, won the 
award in 2013 for research into the history of 
asbestos poisoning. Eric Hongisto, a sculptor 
and former MSU professor of art, won the 
award in 2005. 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


— By Mariss McTucker 


Wylie and the Wild West: 2000 WYLIE & THE wun west 


3 È 2000 MILES FROM NASHVILLE 
Miles from Nashville 
Conrad’s singing cowpoke and world- 


famous yodeler, Wylie Galt Gustafson, 
has put out another gem of Montana- 
made songs on his 22nd album. As is his 
wont, the prolific singer/guitarist writes 
about his ranching life in a slew of new 
originals. He sings four covers as well. 

Accompanying him on this ride are stellar pickers Kenny Vaughan, 
guitars, Chris Scruggs, steel and electric guitars, Mike Bub, upright bass, 
John McTigue, drums and percussion, Clayton Parsons, electric and 
steel guitar, and Mark Thornton, electric guitar. Gustafson plays Gretsch 
electric guitar and ukulele, and sings all the vocals. 

The first tune, “Nashville Never Wanted Me,’ is a jumpy, shuffly 
jitterbugger wherein Gustafson chides the music suits for ignoring the 
music that’s made by hard-working farmers and ranchers - the music 
he’s performed throughout his career. 

“Stranded on a Gravel Road” is a bluesy hip-shaker about Gustafson’s 
farm rig; in “Cowboy Vernacular,” we are treated to a reverb-y swamp- 
rocker with an infectious drumbeat and cool guitar riffs. Gustafson 
makes fun of rodeo lingo, singing, “It’s a western convolution of proper 
elocution?” 

And what album would be complete without Gustafson’s gorgeous 
yodeling? “Ukulele Yodel” has a simple, pretty melody; he sings all three 
harmony parts. “Hot Rod Yodel” is a quick 12-bar blues in the “Hot Rod 
Lincoln” style, and features lots of great drum work. It cooks! 

Gustafson is on top of his game on this album. And, he says it’s 
“getting lots of Americana radio airplay, which we are not used to.” It’s 
about time, I say! 

Visit wyliewebsite.com. 


Lochwood: The Village Bear 

Missoula’ Lochwood has kicked 
out razor-sharp traditional bluegrass 
music since 2014, and their debut album 
showcases it. It’s chock-full of classic 
nuggets from greats like Ralph Stanley, 
Kenny Baker, and the Louvin Brothers, 
plus two original pieces, all performed 
superbly by the five long-time pickers. John 
Parker, upright bass and vocals, Steve Taft, 
banjo, Chad Fadely, mandolin, Taylor Buckley, fiddle and vocals, and 
Richie Reinholdt, guitar and vocals, complete this excellent ensemble. 

Newest member Buckley, a three-time Montana state fiddle 
champion, plays with such a silky style that the instrument seems 
almost an extension of his body. The other fellas aren't too shabby 
either. Taft honed his spirited banjo muscles in the Seattle music scene, 
and Reinholdt, Fadely and Parker have been staples of area bands for 
years. Reinholdt contributes sinuous flatpick work and Fadely, lustrous 
mandolin pickin. His percussive backbeats go hand-in-hand with 
Parker’s vibrant bass chops to propel the rhythm, too. 

Songs are arranged simply and cleanly, and verses are interspersed 
with inventive solos of improvised hot licks with tight two- and three- 
part harmonies by Parker, Reinholdt and Buckley highlighting the 
“high lonesome sound.” 

Buckley belts out “Moonshiner” in his mid-range tenor voice; 
Reinholdt zips off a nifty guitar refrain, then joins the banjo in a 
cascading riff down the scale. 

Parker sings Robbie Fulks’s “Long I Ride” in his burly baritone; 
Buckley and Fadely rip up the uptempo instrumental, “First Day in 
Town’; and Taft shines on the title tune - an old-time bluegrass loper 
in a spooky minor key. 

Reinholdt sings “The Old Swinging Bridge,’ with its close three-part 
harmony, and croons his waltz, “Easy to See,” while Buckley sings tenor 
harmony. And Fadely presents his pretty instrumental, “Cold Snowy 
Morning,’ where everybody gets a break. 

This album is terrific and tune-worthy; give it a listen! Visit the 
artists at facebook.com/lochwoodbluegrass. 


The Village Bear 


Nicole Dunn: Bird on a Wire 

Missoula poet Nicole Dunn has released 
her first spoken-word album that’s at 
times sassy, sarcastic and humorous. 

She’s a stepmother, a part-time nanny, 

and is the director of the Open Way 
Mindfulness Center. She also works with 
pregnant women and is involved in many a 
community causes. All of this has given her E% 

astute observations. 

Sometimes she speaks rapidly, or elongates and slows words for 
effect, half-singing, half-speaking. She also bends notes, raps and 
rhymes, or lets her voice tremble, as in “Ache,” about living with a 
mother fighting alcoholism. 

“Dear Liberal Parents” finds her wagging her finger at those whose 
childrearing makes her impatient. “Sometimes, being liberal-minded is 
a fancy way of saying ‘lazy-ass parenting,” she says conversationally. 

“Small Talk” is a comical diatribe against senseless chattering, yet 
she realizes that’s how we first communicate with others. And in “No 
Autographs, Please,” Dunn dispels the notion that “stepmom is only 
a title that’s given and not earned” She goes on to proudly extol its 
virtues, spoken from experience. 

In “Moment,” Dunn speaks to those who focus on the busyness and 
distractions in life, missing the big picture. 

It’s bluesy and rappish. She asks inquiring questions like, “Am I 
watering this moment with compost or trash?” 


“The joy of life is full throttle or bust,’ she says, stretching words like 


“joy” and “slow down.” That’s good advice for us all! 
Visit www.inmindfulmotion.com. 


MudsSlide Charley: Words & Bones 

Missoula’s MudSlide Charley has a fourth album out featuring 
what they call their “genuine Missoula-born, ramshackle soul.” Long- 
time members are Marco Littig, slide/lead guitar; Phil Hamilton, 
harmonica, sax, guitar and percussion; Roger Moquin, drums; and 
Tahj Kjelland, bass. 

Lee Rizzo, who joined when Emi 
Kodama left in 2015 to become a mother, 
sings lead vocals and plays rhythm 
guitar and washboard. Littig, Rizzo and 
Hamilton are the songwriters, but the 
whole band collaborated on the material. 

Rizzo brings a backwoods country- 
blues nuance that enhances the band’s 
sizzle and swagger. Whereas Littig and 
Kodama took turns singing lead on past 
albums, the group defers to Rizzo’s accomplished pipes here. Littig says 
having a single voice to chronicle the material links the band’s musical 
styles together. 

“Southern Don't Cross the Dog” sets the scene with slow rollin 
harmonica. Enter the silky slide, before Rizzo's emotional vocals kick 
in. Her voice is somewhere between a soprano and an alto, with a 
large helping of grit. In “Liquid Velvet,” Rizzo admonishes her man 
for wanting to leave. The fellas add “Who's gonna be your baby now?” 
before some nasty harmonica takes off. 

“Love Machine” has a great syncopated arrangement. It starts 
with a soft stutter-step intro, then Rizzo sings, “Ill be your teen-age 
homecoming queen, love machine.” The syncopated riffs between 
verses wrap it up tight. 

Visit mudslidecharley.com. 


WORDS «BONES 


Raso: Alaya — Songs for 
Earth & Sky 


On her new album, Arlee singer/ 
songwriter Raso Hultgren celebrates the 
peace she’s achieved from meshing two 
disciplines: Aikido and meditation. She's 
played much music in her life, and now, 
by penning her own songs, she shares the 
serenity of this meditative state, which she 
says can help heal humanity. 

The love of nature and the natural order of things, companions to 
those approaches, also contribute to Raso’s serene outlook on life. Her 
eight compositions and four by others reflect this gladness. 

Sung in a polished voice that easily spans high and low ranges, 
the songs are swathed in ethereal, gorgeous tones, courtesy of multi- 
instrumentalist and co-producer Eric Forrest. He plays piano, guitars, 
mandolin and more; saxophonist Jason Hicks and percussionist 
Hannah Hutchins also help out. 

Throughout the album, Raso sings two-and three-part harmonies 
that display nifty chord progressions, contributing to the gentle 
layering of the arrangements and creating a choral feel. 

Raso’s lyrics are quite visual as well. Her use of active language 
brings immediacy to the songs. On “Ancient Song,” soft rain sounds 
and tranquil guitar and percussion open, then Raso’s smooth voice 
enters, soft and warbly. Phrases like “gracefully bending branch,” “air 
weaves in rivers,’ and “colors ebb and flow,” put us in the moment. 

And in the exotic-sounding “Breath,” with its quiet guitar 
accompaniment, she sings “in soaring flight,” lengthening “flight” and 
giving it lift. She also adds a melodic low harmony. 

This album has soothing ambience, appealing production values 
and good musicianship. 

Visit mistyridgemedia.com for more information. 


Luke Dowler: West 

Kalispell singer-songwriter Luke 
Dowler is a well-rounded rock musician. 
The guitarist has made videos and written 
for films, and his compositions have been 
heard on television. He writes a blog and 
hosts “Dowlercast,’ a weekly interview 
show, among other pursuits. 

Dowler left his record label in 2012 
after his first release, Polarized. He says the 
company didn't do much for him except 
cost him money, so he decided to make his own records. He embarked 
on a four-directions effort called the Compass Project, (North and 
South have been released), playing all the instruments and recording 
the series in his home studio. With West, a five-song EP, he blends 
rock, soul and folk-blues influences into well-crafted storysongs. 

It possesses the usual Dowler touches: clean production, great 
melodies and contemplative lyrics. In “Firewater Revelation? Dowler 
explores the seduction of alcohol. “The jukebox cancels out the pain 
... til tomorrow comes, you're unrestrained,” he sings in his grainy 
baritone. It’s got cool rock-steady percussion and an infectious hook. 

“Good Enough?” is a loping rock ballad about a man who can’t seem 
to please his lover, but keeps trying. It sports a pretty melody and an 
emotive, wailing chorus as Dowler’s warm vocals and crooning falsetto 
take on a scratchy edge. 

There’s the chilling modernity of “Halfway; a solid rocker with lots 
of reverb-y vocals and a fuzzed-up guitar riff as Dowler sings, “Were 
only halfway here ... look into the future, cell phones and computers, 
everybody wants the voice of God ...” 

A select number of songs are featured here, and each is complete 
and thought-provoking. Visit lukedowler.com. 


LUKE DOWLER 


State of 
the Arts 


welcomes CDs 


State of the Arts 
welcomes CD sub- 
missions by Montana 
musicians for inclu- 
sion in the About 
Music section. The 
recordings must be 
professional, com- 
mercially available, 
full-length CDs, with 
cover art and liner 
notes. Reviews also 
appear at livelytimes. 
com, Montana’s 
statewide source for 
arts and entertain- 
ment. 

Brief biographical 
information on band 
members would be 
helpful to the writer. 


Please send submis- 
sions to CD reviewer 
Mariss McTucker, P.O. 
Box 81, Dixon, MT, 
59831. 
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How to 

submit a book 
for State of the 
Arts 


To submit a book 
by a Montana author 
for inclusion in State 
of the Arts’ “About 
Books” section: 

Please send a copy 
of the book to Kristi 
Niemeyer, 207 6th 
Ave. E, Polson, MT 
59860; or submit the 
following 
information 
electronically to 
kristi@livelytimes. 
com or mac@mt.gov: 

e Title, author, 
publisher, and 
month/year 
published; 

e A brief 
description of the 
book (no more than 
200 words), and 
a short bio of the 
author; 

e A cover image: 
minimum 200 dpi in 
pdf, jpg or tiff file; 

e If other 
publications or 
authors have 
reviewed the book, 
send a brief sampling 
of those remarks. 

If you would like us 
to return the book, 
include a note with 
it saying so. (We will 
pay for shipping.) 

Books submitted 
to State of the Arts 
appear in this 
publication at the 
Montana Arts 
Council's discretion 
and as space permits. 
They will not 
necessarily be re- 
printed at livelytimes. 
com. 
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Healers of Big Butte 
By Jan Elpel 

Montana author Jan Elpel’s new novel is 
centered on Carrie Tarynton, an intuitive healer 
who plies her trade in Butte during the 1870s. It’s 
set in the sliver of time between mining for gold, 
mining for copper and just before the Nez Perce 
War. 

The intersection of fellow healers and the 
conflict with western medicine provides an anal- 
ogy to the conflict between mining interests and ranchers, and settlers and 
Indians. Through the trials of her fictional characters, she weaves a story of 
the early effects of mining on the land and the people — issues we are still 
dealing with today. 

The healers of the title — whether Chinese, Shoshoni, Nez Perce or 
Irish — are contrasted with those college-trained in western medicine. The 
intuitives concentrate on healing the minds and bodies of humans (as well 
as a special horse). Along the way they sometimes heal themselves and 
their relationships. 

I was moved by her observation that the book’s healers are part of “the 
larger universe of women yearning for peace and healing for all.” 

This sequel to Berrigan’s Ride is the second historical novel by Elpel, 
who leaves us two pages of a selected bibliography and the pithy observa- 
tions and quaint recipes of Prudence B Saur, M.D. of the era. She is careful 
to accept “no responsibility for the treatments or uses.” 


— LK Willis 


Dirty Corner Poems and Other Stories 
By Victor Charlo 

This book’s namesake, “Dirty Corner,” is a 
deadly turn south of Arlee where several fatal 
car crashes have occurred. The treacherous 
bend on Highway 93 sets the stage for Salish 
poet Victor Charlo’s collection and its themes. 
In accessible prose, Charlo reflects on his eight 
decades, exploring life cycles, rural life, divini- 
ty, weather, the elements and family. 

Charlo’s connection to place, especially the | 
Flathead Reservation, is revealed in imag- 
ery-rich lines. “Outside my door golden eagles 
fly/ upriver as we watch in awe” he writes in 
“Wild Things at Dixon Agency. “Big birds you 
come hither/ flapping your wings in water/ honking ...” 

In “The July, 1994” he brings to life moments with family and sacred 
events: “My Salish synapses/ are firing the Old sounds/ as I try to talk 
perfect English to the Dame of Arlee powwow/ I’m not doing too good.” 

Many of Charlo’s friends and mentors are immortalized too. For ex- 
ample, in “A Hugo Ride,” the author recalls one of Montana’s best-known 
poets, Richard Hugo: “He wanted me to know a lot was going on by 
saying very little.” 

Charlo meditates on social issues, especially as they apply to the Salish 
in Montana, and reflects on the fate of bison, and the effects of religion, 
boarding schools, and the arrival of white people upon Indigenous people 
over the past several hundred years. 

“Dirty Corner” is referenced repeatedly as a place of solace, despair, 
condemnation, disgrace, shame, anger and honesty. In the end, that treach- 
erous turn represents home. 

The author is a descendant of Salish Chief Charlot who signed the Hell- 
gate Treaty and lives at the Old Agency just outside of Dixon. An earlier 
collection, Put Sey, was translated into Salish with his daughter, April. 

— Brynn Cadigan 


Montana: A Photographic Journey 


MONSAWAS 


By Stephen C. Hinch and Jason Savage 

It only takes a glance through the pages 
of Montana: A Photographic Journey to 
see the scope, scale, and ambition of the 
project. Aimed to offer readers an insider’s 
tour of the Treasure State, resident photog- 
raphers Stephen C. Hinch and Jason Sav- 
age’s knowledge of, and love for, Montana aa 
shines in this comprehensive tribute. 

Each of the 118 full-color photographs 
is accompanied by lively, informative text. 
Images showcase Montana’s best-known and most-talked-about locations 
including Glacier National Park, Little Bighorn Battlefield National Mon- 
ument, Lone Mountain and Beehive Basin (Big Sky), the State Capitol, 
Lewis and Clark Caverns, the Beartooth Highway, Virginia City, Makoshi- 
ka State Park, and more. 

Hinch is coming off 2017 as a High Plains Book Award finalist. A full- 
time resident in West Yellowstone, he shares unique views of nature with 
care and immediacy. His images have been featured in a variety of pub- 
lications and collections, including the Smithsonian Institution National 
Museum of Natural History. 

Savage, known for his landscape and wildlife photography, works as a 
commercial photographer specializing in travel and outdoor photography. 
Based in Montana, his work has been featured in National Geographic 
Traveler, Time, Outside, Audubon, Outdoor Photographer, Nature Conser- 
vancy Magazine, and many other outlets. 


Clovis 
By Jack Clinton 

Trapped in the orbit of the buttes and a black obsidian clovis (a thin, 
fluted projectile point), Hanna is sure there’s nothing romantic about her 
hot and dusty job as an archeologist in the cultural and real desert. As she 
negotiates the misogyny of this no-woman’s-land, she’s on the move to 


evade physical and spiritual abuse at the hands 
of oil-field workers, and guard the damaged and 
angelic Paul. 

She’s vegetarian in a fast food wasteland and a 
transcendentalist who can’t quite catch the wave 
of nothingness. Her clan of fellow archeologists 
tries to keep her from harm, but everything she 
truly needs lies outside the aegis of their reach. 

“Clovis is a wonder of a novel that will 
dazzle you with its impassioned understanding of | - 
archeology, Western landscapes, and human con- 
nection,” writes Alyson Hagy, author of Boleto. 
“In Hanna, Jack Clinton has created an uncon- 
ventional heroine for all seasons, a humane and 
restless seeker who can master every terrain except that of her own heart.” 

Clinton lives in Red Lodge, where he teaches Spanish. He spent most 
of his adult life living in Wyoming, working as kitchen help, laborer, 
carpenter, and mountain guide. His first novel is a fictional composite of 
many of the stories and people who filled those Wyoming decades. 


James A. Murray, Butte’s Radical Irish Millionaire 
By Bill Farley 

Author Bill Farley offers a fascinating look 
at a largely unheralded early Montana magnate, 
who had a reputation even as a child as “both 
troublemaker and saint.” 

Farley fleshes out the life of his Irish-born 
third great uncle — a man who was at once canny, 
sly, crafty and tight-fisted, as well as anony- 
mously generous and humble. The effort reflects 
years of research and skillful writing, as the au- 
thor makes every effort to give an accurate sense 
of this iconoclastic buccaneer and accomplished 
capitalist. 

Murray hit “pay dirt” in the tiny mining town 
of Pioneer, in the mountains near Deer Lodge, and parleyed his proceeds 
into saloons, stores, real estate and more mines in the still Wild West. 
While his access to cash eventually rivaled that of Copper King W.A. 
Clark, the two differed drastically when it came to politics. 

According to Farley, Murray’s radicalism was molded by a “sacred 
duty to Ireland, in part from the connections he made with fellow pioneers 
in early mining camps, and in part from his disdain for corporate capital- 
ism.” 

Murray’s own motto is also telling: “He who never made an enemy is 
not worth having as a friend.” 

This book is a must for those interested in Montana history, especially 
its early years. The biography also explores other areas that drew Mur- 
ray’s largesse and investments, from the artsy community of Monterrey, 
CA, to Salt Lake City and New York City, where he was known as “Pearl 
Jim.” The story wraps up with the bitter dispute over his massive estate. 

Farley includes an insightful foreword by notable historian David 
Emmons. Photos, maps and illustrations, an appendix of poetry, family 
documents, end notes and a bibliography mark this as a scholarly resource. 

— LK Willis 


Made for Each Other, Why Dogs and People are Perfect 

Partners 
By Dorothy Hinshaw Patent; Photographs by 

William Muñoz 

In her latest book for young readers, Dorothy 
Hinshaw Patent traces the deep bond between 
dogs and humans, and explores new scientific 
studies that show how close our species actually 
are. Her long-time collaborator William Muñoz 
brings both beauty and warmth to the pages with 
his images of canines and their human pals. 

Patent notes that dogs probably split from 
their ancestral lineage to wolves about 27,000 
years ago, which means their connection to humans is even more ancient 
than we thought. 

She shows how dogs and young children share abilities and learning 
comprehension. Like a child, a dog can respond when someone points 
and can learn the names of objects. She tells the story of Chaser, a border 
collie who understands the distinct names of more than 1,000 toys, and 
can pick out a named object just by seeing a picture of it. 

New imaging technology has given researchers a better understanding 
of the canine brain, which seems to work a lot like ours. A dog’s “reward 
center” lights up when it thinks about food, sees or smells a member of its 
human family, or hears positive words like “Good dog!” They can discern 
between happy, neutral and angry faces (and tend to shun the mad ones); 
and they use barks and body language to communicate with both humans 
and other dogs. 

The bottom line, writes Patent, is the more we understand the similar- 
ities between dogs and humans, “we realize that we are truly meant for 
each other.” 

Patent, who lives in Missoula, has written more than 100 books for 
children. Learn more at DorothyHinshawPatent.com. 


Hollowtop Smoke Signals, 


A Collection of Humorous Essays 
By Art Kehler 

Friends, you have your holiday gift list options handled! Hollowtop 
Smoke Signals works for everyone from great aunts to ministers to long- 
time friends who already have everything they need. Author Art Kehler is 
literate, humorous and philosophical. 

This collection is pure gold — or maybe some other metal — but very 
precious. He offers 83 short insights, memories, or ponderings for our 
reading pleasure. Some are laugh-out-loud, others bring a rueful smile. 
Gulp it down or return for small tastes, like tapas provided by a superb 
chef. 
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(From previous page) 
The bard of the Tri-Cities (Norris, Pony and 
his own town, Harrison) first visited Montana 
when he was 7 and eventually returned to stay, 
working at whatever he could to remain, make a 
living and become one of the old timers himself. 

En route, he masters the lingo (“when greeting 
an area resident, the proper term was ‘Howdy,’ 
not ‘Yo’), navigates local phone listings com- 
prised of just four pages (or deploys the trusty 
“backyard bellow”), and learns how to preserve 
hair-dos in the omnipresent wind (“I advocate purchasing a tight-fitting hat, 
preferably one with a chinstrap”). 

He offers lots of advice for other outdoor adventures, cautions for 
civility, and plenty about how to survive and thrive in the weather or on the 
roads. Although this is not an autobiography, there are enough references 
to his four decades of living in Harrison to authenticate his rightful place as 
a Montana storyteller. 

Thankfully, author Kehler continues to live and write in Harrison, popu- 
lation 137. His collection is published by Raven Publishing in Norris. 

— LK Willis 


Woodpeckers, Drilling Holes and Bagging Bugs 

Written and photographed by Sneed B. Collard J 
“If something stands on the side of a tree, 

banging its head against the trunk,” you can 

be pretty certain you’ ve spotted the subject of 

Sneed Collard’s latest book. Or so says wood- 

pecker expert Dick Hutto. 

This fun, funny and fact-filled ode to mem- 
bers of the Picidae family is packed with fasci- 
nating details. Here are a few of my favorites: 

e A woodpecker’s beak can strike wood at 
more than 15 miles per hour, which leads to the 
observation that these busy birds have “super 
cool adaptations” to keep from injuring their bodies and brains. 

e Woodpeckers are also equipped with tongues twice as long at their 
bills, with little barbs that help them snag all those delectable bugs residing 
in dead or sick trees. 

e Although they call and sing, like most birds, they also have distinctive 
drumming patterns that are “species specific” according to Hutto, and are 
used to attract mates and ward off competitors. 

e These amazing birds score high marks for parenting, notes the author, 
with couples working together to carve out a nest hole, protect eggs and 
hatchlings and feed their young. 

In addition to the 22 species that live in the U.S. and Canada (Collard 
identifies the ones we’re most apt to see), the author also includes pho- 
tographs of four species that he and his son, Braden, saw during a trip to 
Ecuador and Peru. 

Collard and Braden recently launched a blog at FatherSonBirding.com. 
“We started it because I’ve got about four bird-related books in the pipeline 
and his photography plays a big role in them, so why not?” explains the 
prolific writer. Learn more at www.sneedcollardiii.com. 

— Kristi Niemeyer 


Romantic Narrative, The 
Contemporary Art of Linda Leslie 
By John Witham 

Romantic Narrative follows Missoula 
artist Linda Leslie’s 40-year progress 
in developing her technique, motifs and 
distinctive style of painting. 

Her approach to realism is fluid, intu- 
itive and thought provoking, resulting in 
works that are enigmatic and contempla- 
tive. These paintings suggest a sensual, jaa ees 
moody story that is never completely ex- 
plicit, but which the viewer senses in the otherwise graceful, quiet figures 
and landscapes. 

Written by husband and creative collaborator, award-winning filmmak- 
er John Witham, this book provides a context for the images of Leslie’s 
original art by tracing her background, thematic elements and landmarks in 
her work and life. 

“In Linda Leslie’s paintings subdued colors, scant furnishings, low 
lighting, and wisps of narratives work together to create an atmosphere of 
mystery and intrigue. Are we looking at a dream, a memory, an unfulfilled 
wish? Something heroic smolders, as they stand ready for that future to 
unfold,” writes Lisa Simon, owner of Radius Gallery in Missoula. 

Romantic Narrative includes 129 images of original art and many 
photos of the artist’s personal life. Contributions by the artist, Lisa Simon, 
Scott MacLaren, and Bradley Weaver round out the hardcover book, pub- 
lished by Art Guild Press in Santa Fe. 


ROMANTIC NARRATIVE 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART OF LINDA LESLIE 


The Bunch Grass Motel, The Collected Poems of Randall 


Gloege 
Edited by Bernard Quetchenbach 

This posthumous collection of poetry by Billings writer, photographer, 
teacher and wilderness advocate Randall Gloege is clearly a labor of love 
and respect, assembled by editor Bernard Quetchenbach, with contribu- 
tions by friends and colleagues William Kamowski, Cathy Ulrich and 
Howie Wolke. 

Gloege, a retired professor of English at MSU Billings, was 78 when 
he died in 2013. He wrote the poems in this collection over several 
decades, and his Bunch Grass Motel, writes Kamowski, “becomes a 
defining fixture, a plain haven for the moderately eccentric.” 


The poet was clearly an avid and accurate 
observer of the natural world, “a multitude to 
be sensed/ in the squeeze, glide and slider,/ the 
dither, march, creep, zip and dance,/ the leap, 
soft shoe, whirr and gallop,/ the creep, flap, jerk, 
pounce, scurry ...” 

Yet, although he fancies himself a curmud- 
geon, Gloege is generous and insightful with 
humanity, our foibles and unfathomable losses. 
In “Coming Up Daffodils,” he remembers his 
son, gone so young: “Far downslope,/ a low sun 
fires the cottonwoods,/ the afternoon burns/ and 
just for a little,/ you are everywhere.” 

In addition to poems, the book is dappled 
with Gloeg’s striking black and white photographs, taken in and of wild 
or abandoned places. It was exploring the Northern Rockies writes Wolke, 
where “Randall always felt right at home, camera in hand, always looking, 
probing, discovering and finding himself entirely compelled by his life- 
long fascination with wild nature.” 

Ken Egan, executive director of Humanities Montana, calls the collec- 
tion “essential reading for our time” as the author “bears witness to the 
quirks, specifically, and beauty of his Montana homeland, performing that 
essential lyric function of revealing the world that makes and unmakes us.’ 

The collection is among the finalists for this year’s High Plains Book 
Awards. 


THE 
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GRASS 
MOTEL 
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— Kristi Niemeyer 
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All That Held Us 


All That Held Us 
By Henrietta Goodman 

In Henrietta Goodman’s All That Held Us, 
each of her untitled Italian sonnets is linked to the 
one that comes before it with a single line, image 
or idea, creating something reminiscent of a gar- 
land or a necklace or a prayer flag. The result is a 
book of poems that can each stand alone grace- 
fully as single beads, but reach their full potential 
when they flow together one after another. 

The book, which was published as a result of 
winning the John Ciardi Prize for Poetry, con- 
sists of three groups of 16 Petrarchan sonnets, all 
thoughtfully and carefully rhymed and metered. 
Besides being a book of poems, it’s a memoir: Goodman spends each tidy 
block of text exploring some facet of her past. As she writes in one poem, 
“the past never makes anything from scratch,” and her poems reflect that, 
reaching back generations, circling back on images and ideas, echoing 
lines and thoughts as she returns and re-returns to the memories and 
themes of her childhood. 

The book centers on a small core of women: Goodman, herself, her 
mysterious (or perhaps just unknowable) mother, her grandmother and her 
aunt, a hoarder of physical objects but also memories and thoughts, which 
she scribbled everywhere. “We didn’t know any men at all,” Goodman 
writes in the first poem, setting up a narrative that is largely one of femi- 
ninity and being female as well as one of not quite knowing how to know 
men... 

Like any good story, the tiny arcs of each sonnet create larger arcs. 
The poems in the first section are formative, the second arc is filled with 
conflict, the final third filled with reflection, deeper understanding, and 
forward movement ... 


— Sarah Aswell 
Excerpted with permission 
From the Missoula Independent, April 5 


In Full Flight, A Story of Africa and 

Atonement 
By John Heminway 

Montana resident John Heminway has 
worked for more than 50 years as a journal- 
ist and filmmaker. His fascination with Anne 
Spoerry, a French-born doctor turned pilot and 
African medical savior, led to a five-decade- 
long friendship. His book, In Full Flight, pays 
tribute to the physician’s work in Kenya fol- 
lowing World War II, where her impersonal yet 
precise manner is said to have helped hundreds 
of thousands across the continent. 

However, an early passage in the biography foreshadows an ominous 
outcome in the middle of her seemingly heroic career: “In 1948, when 
Anne Spoerry set foot in Africa for the first time, she was consumed with 
two dreams, one was to disappear, one was to start over.” 

Heminway first recounts Spoerry’s privileged upbringing and her de- 
cision, against her parent’s wishes, to pursue a career in medicine. During 
her matriculation in pre-World War II Paris she began a pivotal position as 
an agent for the Resistance. 

The middle section tackles a mysterious period in her history. Through 
in-depth research, Heminway pries into the reaches of Spoerry’s impris- 
onment in the infamous Nazi Ravensbruck concentration camp for women 
— a time when the doctor, under the spell of Gestapo double agent Carmen 
Mory, purportedly committed heinous crimes. 

In the decades following, many would argue that Spoerry made 
amends by building meaningful friendships throughout Kenya, flying to 
remote areas to inoculate and cure thousands well into her 80s. However, 
to this day, the doctor’s legacy remains controversial. 

Ultimately, Heminway captures Spoerry’s complexity and humanity. 
Beneath the alleged war criminal was an individual haunted by her 
secrets, who fit in nowhere and was easily manipulated in an utterly 
demoralizing era and environment. As the title implies, she was both an 
alienated creature sprinting from a predator, and a triumphant bird soaring 
over the majestic Kenyan plains. 

Heminway is an award-winning filmmaker who lives in Montana; this 
is his sixth book. 


IN FUNI 
REEGEET 


JOHN 
HEMINWAY 


— Brynn Cadigan 
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Deadline July 


15 to apply 


for MCB Prize 

The Montana Cen- 
ter for the Book, a 
program of Human- 
ities Montana, is 
launching the Mon- 
tana Center for the 
Book Prize, which will 
be awarded to up to 
five programs across 
the state in recogni- 
tion of their efforts 
to promote literacy 
and literature in their 
region. 

Award-winning 
programs, nominat- 
ed by a community 
member or self-nom- 
inated, will receive 
a $1,000 award, 
be featured on the 
Montana Center for 
the Book web page, 
and have their events 
promoted by 
Humanities Montana. 

The prize recog- 
nizes programs that 
offer creative and 
wide-reaching literary 
programing, such 
as family reading 
groups that pro- 
mote youth literacy, 
reading series that 
encourage active 
engagement with the 
literary arts, or high 
school workshops 
that support student 
participation in slam 
poetry events. 

Any organization or 
group with a literary 
program will be con- 
sidered. In awarding 
the prize, the Mon- 
tana Center for the 
Book will prioritize 
geographic diversity 
with a special em- 
phasis on organiza- 
tions that reach rural 
populations. 

The deadline to 
submit nominating 
letters is July 15. Only 
one letter is required. 
To nominate an or- 
ganization visit www. 
humanitiesmontana. 
org/centerforthe 
book/prize_ 
nominations.php. 
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Logjam to break 
ground on new 
Bozeman 


concert venue 


Montana-based 
promoter Logjam 
Presents has an- 
nounced plans to 
develop a new 1,500 
capacity concert ven- 
ue and event center 
in Bozeman. The new 
facility will be locat- 
ed on the corner of 
North 7th Ave. and 
West Short St., di- 
rectly adjacent to the 
future RSVP Motel. 

“We are very 
excited to expand 
into the Bozeman 
market,” says Logjam 
owner Nick Checota. 
His company, which 
owns The Wilma 
theater and Top Hat 
Lounge in Missoula 
and KettleHouse Am- 
phitheater in Bonner, 
had been eyeing the 
Bozeman market for 
a few years, but was 
waiting for a central 
location. 

Checota believes 
the new concert 
venue fills a niche 
in the market, by 
accommodating 
crowds of 500-2,000 
people. Lack of a mid- 
size venue “causes 
many artists to route 
past Bozeman. As a 
result, many Boze- 
man residents travel 
to Missoula to attend 
concerts. 

He promises the 
new events center will 
provide “a world-class 
concert goer experi- 
ence in a state-of-the- 
art facility.” 

The new venue is 
slated to start con- 
struction late this 
summer with a target 
completion of late 
spring or early sum- 
mer 2019. 

For more informa- 
tion, visit logjam 
presents.com. 
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“Othello” a first for Shakespeare in the Parks 


When Montana Shakespeare in 
the Parks hits the road this summer, 
the troupe carries with it one of 
Shakespeare’s most riveting and 
complex dramas, “Othello,” as well 
as more light-hearted fare with 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 

Kevin Asselin, executive artistic 
director of Montana State Univer- 
sity’s acclaimed touring company, 
directs “Othello,” a first for the road 
trip, and not an easy pick. 

“I wanted to present something 
unique to our company’s history 
and our audience’s history,” he said. 
“Othello” certainly fits the bill. 

“It’s a really complicated play 
that requires a different kind of 
approach,” says Asselin. 

“Othello” is also unique in the Bard’s can- 
on. According to Asselin, it’s Shakespeare’s 
only “chamber play,” meaning it’s more of 
a psychological drama than a study of class 
division and politics. “Othello” explores the 
human propensity for “power, manipulation 
and jealousy and how that sends the charac- 
ters down a psychological rabbit hole.” 

The director hasn’t shied away from chal- 


Yao Dogbe is Othello in Montana Shakespeare in the Parks 
production. (Photo by Adrian Sanchez-Gonzalez) 


lenging material, producing “Richard III” in 
2016 and “Macbeth” in 2017. 

“I tend to try to grab hold of the relevant 
issues related to our audience and bring those 
issues to light through performance,” he 
says. Audiences seem to appreciate the more 
intense fare too. “This year, there were more 
requests for ‘Othello’ than ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ — that’s exciting.” 

Steve Cardamone, professor of acting at 


Theatre Actor Training Program, will 
direct “Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 

“Shakespeare’s not taking himself 
too seriously here,” says Cardamone. 

The 10 professional actors that will 
tour with the company were chosen 
from a highly competitive pool of 
applicants at auditions in Bozeman, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Houston. 
They hit the road in two vehicles: a 
one-ton dually crew cab and a Ford 
Explorer, pulling a trailer affectionate- 
ly dubbed “The Whale.” 

As Asselin, a member of the troupe 
in the early 2000s, can vouch: “It’s 
grueling.” Members wake up, drive to 
the next community (which can take 
up to five hours), set up the stage, perform, 
tear it down, sleep, get up and do it again 
from the third week in June through the 
second week in September. They travel to 61 
communities in five states: Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Washington and North Dakota. 

As always, performances are free. For 
more information on the plays and an up-to- 
date tour schedule, visit MSIP’s website at 
shakespeareintheparks.org. 


YAM takes turn hosting Montana Triennial 


The Yellowstone Art Muse- 
um opens its newest exhibition, 
Montana Triennial 2018, with a 
reception from 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
July 26. The exhibition will 
remain on view through Oct. 14. 

The Montana Triennial was 
first organized and presented as 
a juried exhibition by the Mis- 
soula Art Museum in 2009 with 
subsequent exhibitions in 2012 
and 2015. These exhibitions 
demonstrated the diverse and 
excellent array of artistic practice 
in Montana. 

The Yellowstone Art Museum, 
at the invitation of the Missoula 
Art Museum, has organized and 
presents the fourth Triennial. 


Reintjes, Keeara Rhoades, Ann 
C. Skelton, Richard Swanson, 
James Todd, Paul Tunkis, Shalene 
Valenzuela, Barbara Van Cleve, 
Willem Volkersz, and Jane Wag- 
goner Deschner. 
The following events will occur 
in conjunction with this exhibition: 
e Two-Day Textile workshop 
with Brooke Atherton, 
Sept. 15-16: Students will create 
a book or wall hanging from 
fabric, paper, and found objects 
using techniques such as layering, 
collage, and stitching. The class is 
$100 for YAM members and $125 
for non-members, and is limited to 
12 students. To register, visit the 
museum website or call the front 


Independent juror Nicole Herden, 

curator of art at the Boise Art Mu- 

seum, received more than 150 applications, 
and selected 40 artists representing the vast 
scope of Montana visual arts. 

The range of visual expression on display 
will run the gamut from traditional oil paint- 
ings to purely conceptually-based artworks, 
and will showcase the differing and striking 
perspectives of Montana artists today. 

Participating artists are Jesse Albrecht, 
Brooke Atherton, Andrew Avakian, Dana 
Boussard, Richard Buswell, Pamela Caughey, 


“Invisible Cities-Trope” by Jodi Lightner 


Sean Chandler, Andy Cline, Catherine Cour- 
tenaye (also a recipient of the 2017 Artist’s In- 
novation Award from the Montana Arts Coun- 
cil), Sandra Dal Poggetto, Josh DeWeese, 
Mark Earnhart, Steve Engle, Lauren Grabelle, 
Birdie Hall, Robert Harrison, Michael Hay- 
kin, Connie Herberg, Jeneese Hilton, Steven 
R Holloway, Jerry Iverson, Gesine Janzen, 
Phoebe Knapp, Katie Knight, Philip Lambert, 
Jodi Lightner, Tracy Linder, Carol Novotne, 
Kevin Red Star, Jennifer Reifsneider, Alison 


desk at 406-256-6804. 
e Talk by Helena-based Trien- 
nial artist Robert Harrison, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Sept. 20 at the YAM. He will discuss his 
artistic process and his history with the 
Montana Triennial. 

e Talk by Triennial artist and MSUB 
professor Jodi Lightner, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Oct. 11 at the YAM. She will discuss her 
work in the exhibition and her creative inspi- 
rations. 

Visit the museum’s website for more infor- 
mation at www.artmuseum.org. 


MONTANA Poet LAUREATE 


Animal Behavior 


She’d sputtered her droppings on the living room rug 
and crushed them into the weave with her hooves. Chewed 
couch cushions to confetti. Rammed the pantry door 

and tore open sacks of flour. Ravished 

ten pounds of potatoes and a bag of pungent onions. 
Vomited and curled up for a nap beside the stove ... 


where we discovered her upon our return from town. 
Had we not latched the front door securely? Who knows 
how long she’d waited to escape beyond the gated 
pasture. Or how she’d lucked into the lavish comforts 

of heated rooms. Giddy and amazed, the old ewe 

must have partied half the afternoon like a drunken sailor 


on shore leave. Then to be awakened by our curses, 
kicked in the ribs, and dragged by the ears. To be exiled 
behind barbed wire, alone in the cold wind. To offer 
wide-eyed dumbfounded witness as her people howled 
like savages and raged beside a trash fire in the drive. 


— Previously printed in Earth-blood & Star-shine (Shabda Pess, 2018) 


Montana Poet Laureate Lowell 
Jaeger is spearheading “Poetry 101: 
Poems Across the Big Sky,” with the 
goal of bringing 101 poetry-related 
events to communities across the 
state during his tenure. Learn more 


r ; 
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at art.mt.gov/Portals/27/Poet%20 


Laureate%20 
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ABOUT VISUAL ARTISTS 


Cindy Goeddel, “Wildlife Along the Yellowstone” 
Through July 10 at Two Rivers Art Gallery in Big Timber 
Artist’s Website: goeddelphotography.com 

Professional 
photographer and nat- 
uralist Cindy Goeddel 
shares award-winning 
photographs that 
capture the spirit of 
wildlife and showcase 
her passion for the 
wilderness of Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

A native of San 
Diego, Goeddel came 
to Montana in 1999 


© 2018 Cindy Goeddel Photography, LLC 


Trips to Glacier and Yellowstone Parks supply images of wildlife. 

“There is nothing quite like the emotional high when just the right 
stroke of paint brings the combination of light, values, composition 
and edges to life,” he says. The artist strives to share, by arranging 
paint on canvas, the intense passion he feels when viewing the rugged 
wildness of a mountain basin or watching a cow moose nuzzle its 
newborn calf. 

Wolff, who practiced veterinary medicine in Missoula for 
more than 30 years, has a home and studio in the Bitterroot 
Valley and continues to practice companion-pet medicine. 

His work is in private art collections across the United 
States. He’s also an accomplished wildlife photographer whose 
images have appeared in Outdoor Life, Ranger Rick, Montana 
Magazine, Outside Magazine and others, and the author of 
books about Rocky Mountain elk, whitetail deer, and his veter- 
inary career. 


Alan Satterlee: “Whimsy” 
Through August at Stumptown Art Studio in Whitefish, 
with a reception 6-9 p.m. Aug. 2 


to live in one of the 
last intact ecosystems 
in the Lower 48. Her Goeddel 

interest in photography began in 2005 as a way of recording her love 
of wildlife, and she undertook a mentorship with Tom Murphy in 2008. 
In 2009 she launched her professional career and started guiding and 
teaching photography in Yellowstone Park. 

Goeddel’s images have been published in Planet Earth II, National 
Wildlife, Time, Audubon Magazine, Big Sky Journal, Wyoming Wildlife, 
Montana Outdoors, Montana Quarterly, Montana Magazine, Yellow- 
stone Quarterly, and numerous other publications. Her fine art photo- 
graphs are in private, non-profit and academic collections, including 
those of Montana State University and the University of Utah. 

The artist strives to craft images “that convey the story and spirit of 
wildlife, while inspiring others to celebrate and humbly protect the land 
we share.” 

“Wilderness and wild places are disappearing at an alarming rate 
for reasons that are neither compelling nor sound,” she writes. “My 
photographs come from a combination of my joy at all things wild and 
my grief at seeing it fade irretrievably away.” 


Laurie Childs, Photographic Prints on Metal 
Continuing through Sept. 21 at Hangin’ Art Gallery in Arlee with 

a reception noon-2 p.m. June 30 
Artist’s Website: www.lauriechildsphotography.com 

Photographer 
Laurie Childs is 
deeply familiar with 
Montana’s landscape, 
having grown up in 
Sheridan, Dillon and 
Bozeman. She was 
smitten with photo- 
graphy at 14, “when I 
watched my first print 
developing in the dark 
room. I loved the light 
and shadows, reveal- 
ing themselves slowly 
in the developing tray 
— the image from a 
fleeting moment.” 


After graduation 
from Western Wash- “Horse and Rider” by Laurie Childs, whose 
ington University powwow image also graces the back page 


with a degree in en- 
vironmental science, 
she traveled the West working on drill-rig and water-sampling projects 
in North Dakota, Nevada and Montana. “I filled in my free time explor- 
ing with my camera.” 

Now a resident of Arlee, Childs says the years spent as an environ- 
mental scientist took her “to some stunning places to study the biology 
and geology. What I have realized is that the land without people is just 
that — land. Photography allows me to link the people and emotions 
with the land that makes the West distinct.” 

Her images have been published in Distinctly Montana and Mon- 
tana Women magazines and by the USDA Rural Cooperative, and been 
displayed in Montana and Washington. 

“Through my camera, my heart comes home. No surprise, my lens 
—and my spirit — fell for the wild culture of the West, its welcoming 
communities, and their gritty work ethic,” she says. “Honoring that 
connection and the love others have for this region is the centerpiece of 
my work.” 


of this issue. 


Ed Wolff, “Northern Rockies Wildlife and silat eal 
July 1-Aug. 28 at Boulder Hot Springs in 
Boulder, with a reception noon-2 p.m. 

July 1 
Artist’s Website: edwolffdvmfineart.com 

More than 25 works by the longtime Mis- 
soula veterinarian will be on display through 
August. A self-described late bloomer, Wolff 
first picked up a brush at age 54. He learned his 
craft by studying the works of artists he admires, 
reading about artistic techniques, and thousands 
of hours of practice. 

The artist gathers reference material while 
backpacking into Montana’s remote backcoun- 
try, composing landscapes through the lens of a 
camera as he envisions painting them on canvas. 


From “Wildlife Along the Yellowstone” by Cindy 


Artist’s Website: alansatterlee.wixsite.com/artist 

Alan Satterlee — an influential participant in many Flathead 
Valley nonprofits who is currently director of the North Valley 
Hospital Foundation — started “doodling” in 2006 to relieve stress. 
“Now art has turned into one of the most important influences in my 
life,” he says. 

Initially, he drew trees — “simple black trees on a white background 
with a fractal nature to them.” The trees eventually became part of 


cityscapes, featuring kai with ny windows juxtaposed seas 


nature. 

“Then one 
day my son 
challenged me 
to try a new me- 
dium so I went 
out and bought 
a canvas and 
some acrylic 
paints and start- 
ed experiment- 
ing,” he recalls. 
“Over time, my 
drawing and 
painting have 
gotten much 
more detailed. 
Nature and plants have crept into the progression. Swirls came next.” 

Satterlee notes that his training as a geologist and love for the 
outdoors have influenced his work, as did a trip to Africa. In 2013, he 
participated in the Artist-Wilderness-Connection residency sponsored 
by the Hockaday Museum of Art, U.S. Forest Service, and the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness Foundation. He spent 17 days at Granite Cabin 
in the Great Bear Wilderness. “This experience was transformative for 
me on many levels,” he notes. 

Satterlee continues to experiment with paper sculpture and three-di- 
mensional work, and has created a line of fabric available on Spoon 
flower.com. He also embroiders and quilts his fabric to create rich 
textures using a technique called trapunto. 

His work has been shown at Ceres Bakery and Colter Coffee in 
Kalispell, Collage Gallery and Persimmon Gallery in Bigfork, and the 
Walking Man Gallery in Whitefish. 


“Dark Night, Bright City” by Alan Satterlee 


Teresa Garland Warner, “Parkscapes” 
Sept. 1-29 at 4 Ravens Gallery in Missoula with a reception 

5-8 p.m. Sept. 7 
Artist’s website: www.teresagarland.com 

Although Teresa Garland Warner, a native of Dallas, showed early 
promise as an artist, she became a physician instead, and had a busy 
career in medicine for 30 years, moving to Missoula in 1991. After 
retiring in 2009, she pursued her passion for painting full time. 

“Mountains have always inspired me,” she writes. “I am particu- 
larly interested in the sense of light, especially at dawn and dusk, the 
resulting colors, and aerial perspective.” 

The artist prefers to paint her realistic images on location, or en 
plein air, as much as possible, to study “the true light of the scene.” 
She remains enamored with the painting process, the way it pulls 
her into the present moment, “so that all other 
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Send your 
submissions 
for About 


Visual Arts 

With About Visual 
Arts, State of the Arts 
continues to profile 
living Montana artists 
(no students, please), 
whose work is the 
focus of a current 
exhibit (on display 
during some portion 
of the three months 
covered by the cur- 
rent issue of State of 
the Arts). 

Submissions must 
include: 

e A digital image 
of the artist’s work, 
with title of the piece 
(at least 200 dpi and 
500kb); 

e A brief bio and 
description of the 
artist’s work; 

e Dates and title of 
exhibit; and 

e The gallery or 
museum name, town 
and phone number. 

MAC will select sub- 
missions that reflect a 
cross-section of gen- 
der, geography, styles 
and ethnicity, and are 
from a mix of public 
and private galleries 
and museums. 

Submissions for 
the Fall issue (Octo- 
ber-December) are 
due by Sept. 4; send 
to Kristi@livelytimes. 
com with About Visu- 
al Arts in the subject 
line. 


concerns recede to a background noise that is 
scarcely audible.” 

“T like the journey, the continued learning, 
and the hopefully always-closer approximation 
to the truth,” she says. 

Her work has been juried into many regional 
and national shows including Salon Interna- 
tional at Greenhouse Gallery in San Antonio; 
Montana Women 
in the Visual Arts, 
1860-2011, at the 
Emerson Center 
in Bozeman; 
and annual art 
auctions at the 
Missoula Art 
Museum, Yellowstone Art Museum 
(Billings), Hockaday Museum of Art 
(Kalispell), and Paris Gibson Square 


private collections around the country 
also include her paintings. 


“Lives Among the Glaciers” by Ed Wolff 


Museum of Art (Great Falls). Numerous 


From “Parkscapes” by 
Teresa Garland Warner 


About Visual Artists is 


compiled by 
Kristi Niemeyer 
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Montana well 
represented at 


Cannes 


Montana was 
represented at the 
Cannes Film Fest in 
France May 8-19 with 
one film shot partly in 
Montana and another 
by a Montana film- 
maker. 

“Wildlife,” which 
premiered at the Sun- 
dance Film Festival, 
was the only Ameri- 
can film selected for 
Critics’ Week and was 
the first screening of 
the week. 

Adapted from Rich- 
ard Ford’s 1990 novel 
of the same name, 
“Wildlife” is the story 
of a family crisis in 
which Joe Brinson, the 
14-year-old narrator, 
watches his parents’ 
marriage fall apart 
after his father brings 
the family to Montana 
in search of econom- 
ic Opportunity. Shot 
partly on location in 
and around Living- 
ston, the city was 
transformed into 
1960s Great Falls for 
the film. 

Critics’ Week fo- 
cuses on new talent 
and includes only the 
first or second feature 
films by directors se- 
lected to participate. 

Screening at the 
festival’s short film 
showcase was “Rain- 
maker,” a short film 
about eating disor- 
ders and motherhood 
written and produced 
by Missoula filmmaker 
Katherine Cronyn. 


art.mt.gov/ 
artscalendar 
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Fi LM CLIPS NEws FROM THE MONTANA FILM OFFICE 


Recently departed actresses hold place in Montana film history 


By Allison Whitmer 
Montana Film Commissioner 

This May, I said goodbye to two women 
who were both talented actresses and good 
friends of mine. I had the privilege of work- 
ing with Margot Kidder (Oct. 17, 1948-May 
13, 2018) and DeeDee VanZyl (1950-May 
3, 2018) and have been reflecting on their 
careers and their roles in two Montana-made 
films: “The Hi-Line” and “Big Eden.” 


Margot Kidder and “The Hi-Line” 
“The Hi-Line,” Livingston, 1998: It’s 


She had been a resident of the community for 
many years by then, with marriages and chil- 
dren, and was an outspoken political activist. 

The crew is smashed together on stairs and 
behind doors while holding rattling windows 
quiet against the constant wind. Throughout 
the day, the crew, including myself, expresses 
glee at being on the same set as Lois Lane. 
This funny, award-winning, professional, 
talented actress jumped on board for a small 
independent film, and we were all the better 
for it. 

“The Hi-Line” debuted at the 1999 

Sundance Film 


a biting cold 
late winter day. 
I’m on an early 
morning light 
study with Wally 
Pfister, the cine- 
matographer on 
a small indepen- 
dent film, “The 
Hi-Line.” With 
snow cracking 
and swirling 
under our boots, 
we check angles 


Festival and 
received the audi- 
ence award at the 
1999 Austin Film 
Festival. 

“T’m a grand- 
mother with dogs 
and nice friends 
here in the Rocky 
Mountains. Ever 
see the movie 
‘A River Runs 
Through It?’ 
That’s where I 


and shadows 

on the Owl Bar 
and surrounding 
buildings. 

Eight years later, Wally will receive his 
first Oscar nomination for his work on “Bat- 
man Begins,” and 13 years later, he will win 
one for his work on “Inception.” Ron Judkins, 
the director and writer of “The Hi-Line,” 
was an old hand at the Oscar game. He was 
nominated for “Schindler’s List” and won for 
“Jurassic Park” in 1994. He crossed the stage 
again in 1999 for “Saving Private Ryan.” 

Back in Livingston, the film stock had 
come from the short ends of Steven Spiel- 
berg’s World War II epic, and now we were 
in our own battle with the weather. The wind 
blew down the exposed dirt roads, and the 
crew unloaded only gear necessary for each 
shot, huddling out of the wind in between. 

The plot of the film revolves around Vera, 
who begins a search for her biological mother 
after learning she is adopted. Her adoptive 
mother, played by Margot Kidder, is devastat- 
ed by the upheaval in their quiet world. 

Margot’s scenes, luckily for her, were out 


of the weather inside a local Livingston home. 


Margot Kidder with Cara Wilder of Bozeman 
Actors Theatre (Photo courtesy of Bozeman Actors Theatre) 


live. It’s beauti- 
ful, no two ways 
about it.” 

— Margot Kidder 


DeeDee VanZyl and “Big Eden” 


“Big Eden,” Glacier National Park, 
1999: Receiving 15 audience awards for 
best picture at LGBT film festivals across 
the country, this film has become a classic of 
LGBT film. 

Imagine Glacier with a picture-perfect 
glassy lake and sharp, snow-covered moun- 
tains in the background of a log cabin in the 
woods. That’s the scene the conflicted main 
character Henry (Arye Gross) returns to from 
New York City in a panic about his ailing 
grandfather. 

In the small community of Big Eden, 
having a romance bloom under the sharp eyes 
of the busybody widows and retirees is hard 
enough, but it’s even harder when you are gay 
and falling in love with a quiet Native Ameri- 
can (Eric Schweig). 


DeeDee VanZyl (Photo courtesy of Bozeman Actors 
Theatre) 


Successfully directing the first PG-13 gay 
romance needed strong actors, and director 
Tom Bezucha dug into the Montana acting 
community to round out his cast that included 
Oscar winner Louise Fletcher and veteran 
actor George Coe. DeeDee VanZyl, Justin 
Fonda, Doug Seaburn, Steve Conard and 
Mark Twogood all came on board. 

DeeDee was cast as Didi Soames. 

DeeDee had been acting and directing 
all over the Pacific Northwest, including 
Shakespeare tours, plays and voiceovers. She 
also worked in college-level teaching before 
she moved to Montana. She then established 
herself as a cornerstone of the Blue Slipper, 
Verge and Black Box Theaters and founded 
the Bozeman Actor’s Theatre in 2008. 

Describing the quality of DeeDee’s work 
and her commitment to excellent film and 
theater is best left to her fellow actress and 
colleague, Margot Kidder, in her Aug. 2013 
review of “August: Osage County”: 

“Rarely in life, anywhere, do you get to see 
two stellar pieces of theater in a row, whether 
you're in London or New York City or Chica- 
go, anywhere. But boy, I just got that amazing 
experience here in little old Livingston and 
then in Bozeman. DeeDee VanZyl and Cara 
Wilder got better and better and better with 
every word they uttered, and all the perform- 
ers negotiated the turns and transitions and 
revelations of their characters with a preci- 
sion that betrayed an insane amount of what 
we actors call homework. By the last half they 
were just flying.” 


Montana Playwrights Network posts opportunities for writers 


The Montana Playwrights Network, a non- 
profit organization that develops and supports 
writers and educators in playwriting, story- 
telling, poetry, history, non-fiction, essays, 
memoirs and interpersonal communication, 
has deadlines on the horizon. 

The 2018 MPN Writer’s Challenge: 
This unique writing opportunity challenges 
entrants to create original works in poetry, 
short stories, essays, non-fiction, memoirs, 
short plays, cowboy poetry, music and story- 
telling. All submissions will be adjudicated 
by a panel of experts for possible publication. 
Some works will be selected for a public 
performance Sept, 15 at the Carroll College 
Theatre in Helena. Complete guidelines for 


the MPN Writer’s Challenge are available at 
www.MontanaPlaywrights.org. Deadline: 
July 13, 2018. 


MPN 2019 Rolling Premiere Project: As 
part of its mission to provide opportunities 
for writers of all genres and styles, MPN has 
modified a national Rolling Premiere theatre 
production model. Montana playwrights 
have a unique opportunity to submit original 
scripts that may be performed by a theatre 
company in their home state. 

To expedite this goal, MPN has partnered 
with four theatre companies that will select an 
original script from submissions and produce 
it in their 2019 theatre seasons. These theatre 


companies are the Montana Actors Theatre 
in Havre; the Verge Theater in Bozeman; the 
Sacrifice Cliff Theatre Company in Billings; 
and Carroll College Theatre in Helena. Com- 
plete details and submission guidelines are 
available at www.MontanaPlaywrights.org. 
Deadline: Aug. 8, 2018. 

The Montana Playwrights Network is 
looking to connect with writers, storytellers, 
teachers, theatre companies, libraries, book 
clubs, and businesses that are interested in 
story as integral to human communities and 
communication. 

For more information, contact Pamela 
Mencher, montanaplaywrights@gmail.com or 
call 406-235-0353. 


Send us your events! 


And remember, submit arts- 
related events online at events. 
livelytimes.com. Those submis- 
sions also appear on the Mon- 
tana Arts Council’s arts calen- 
dar, and Visit Montana’s online 
arts calendar. 


livelytimes.com 
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SUMMER FESTIVAL GUIDE 


CompiLeD BY LiveLy TIMES 


2 is the season for outdoor music and 
arts festivals. Here’s our roundup, courtesy of 
LivelyTimes.com: 


Billings & Eastern Montana 


Roundup Independence Days Extravaganza 
(R.I.D.E.) — July 1-4 in Roundup. Fun four-day 
event features concerts by Dancing in the Dirt 
with ZEN on Monday; Lonnie Bell, the High 
Country Cowboys and Ronnie McDowell on 
Tuesday; and Jason Larson and Laura Velvet 


Montana Folk Festival — July 13-15 in Uptown 
Butte. Three-day celebration of traditional 
music, dance, arts and ethnic cuisine offers 
continuous performances throughout the 
weekend. More than 20 of the nation’s finest 
musicians and dancers appear on six stages, 
including C.J. Chenier and the Red Hot 
Louisiana Band, the Fairfield Four, the Heron 
Valley Band, Annika Chambers, ShadowGrass, 
Wylie and the Wild West, Treme Brass Band and 
the Frank Vignola Jazz Guitar Trio (406-497- 
6464 or www.montanafolkfestival.com). 


and the Bookhouse Boys on Wednesday. 
Rodeos, parades and fireworks are 

also on tap (406-323-4163 or www. 
roundupindependencedays.com). 

Sunrise Festival of the Arts — July 13-14 
at Veterans Memorial Park in Sidney. 
The annual festival connects local and 
regional artists, craftspeople, and authors 
with shoppers and enthusiasts (406-433- 
1916 or sidneymt.com). 

Summerfair — July 13-15 at Veterans 
Park in Billings. More than 100 of the 
region’s best artists and craftspeople, 
plus community groups and food vendors 
gather for the Yellowstone Art Museum’s 
40th annual event, which kicks off Friday 
with Summerfair Eve, featuring live 
music by The Mojo (406-256-6804 or 
www.artmuseum.org). 

Mexican Fiesta — 10 a.m.-5 p.m. July 28 at South 
Park in Billings. The 65th annual celebration 
includes an authentic Mexican meal, kids’ 
games, craft and food vendors, dancing, singing 
and music, plus an evening dance, featuring 
music by Eskala Siete (406-670-7667). 

Magic City Blues Festival — 5 p.m. Aug. 3-4 on 
the 2500 Block of Montana Ave. in Billings. 
Montana’s urban music festival attracts 
thousands to the historic downtown for two 
nights of blues and rock. Friday’s headliners 
are Willie G, Carolyn Wonderland and ZZ 
Top; Alder Lights, AJR and Phillip Phillips are 
Saturday’s main acts (406-534-0400 or www. 
magiccityblues.com). 

Miles City Bluegrass Festival — Sept. 21-23 at the 
fairgrounds in Miles City. Bluegrass bands, jams 
and workshops abound (406-234-2480 or www. 
milescitybluegrassfestival.com). 


Bozeman & Big Sky 


Sweet Pea Festival — Aug. 3-5 at Lindley Park 
in Bozeman. Giant arts festival boasts music 
of all genres, performances by local theatre 
and dance troupes, workshops, family-friendly 
entertainment and activities, a flower show, and 
more than 100 arts and crafts vendors (406-586- 
4003 or sweetpeafestival.org). 

Summer SLAM Festival — Aug. 4-5 at Bogert Park 
in Bozeman. Artists from across the state exhibit 
their work while performers grace the stage 
(slamfestivals.org). 

Big Sky Classical Music Festival — Aug. 10 at 
Warren Miller Performing Arts Center and 
Aug. 11-12 the Town Center Park Center Stage 
in Big Sky. The eighth annual festival opens 
Friday with a ticketed event featuring acclaimed 
violinist Bella Hristova with Angella Ahn and 
Friends. The festival continues Saturday with 
a free concert at Town Center Park with Time 
for Three and Sunday’s performance by the Big 
Sky Festival Orchestra and guest artist Hristova 
(995-2742 or bigskyarts.org). 

Wildlands Festival — Aug. 10 at MSU Romney 
Oval in Bozeman. Inaugural concert features 
acclaimed singer-songwriter Robert Earl Keen 
and country-rockers Lukas Nelson and his band 
Promise of The Real (406-994-2287 or www. 
ticketswest.com). 

Moonlight MusicFest — Aug. 17-18 at Moonlight 
Basin Resort in Big Sky. Mission Temple 
Fireworks Revival, featuring Paul Thorn 
and Band and the Blind Boys of Alabama, 

The Woods Brothers, Bruce Hornsby and 

the Noisemakers, Anderson East, the Chris 
Robinson Brotherhood, the Sam Bush Band and 
Grace Potter headline this inaugural festival at 
the base of Lone Mountain (406-993-6000 or 
moonlightmusicfest.com). 


Butte & Southwest Montana 


St. Timothy’s Summer Music Festival — 4 p.m. 
Sundays, June 24, July 8, 15 and 29, and Aug. 12 
at St. Timothy’s Chapel high above Georgetown 
Lake. The Queen City Band kicks off the 
summer series June 24, followed by guitarist 
Craig Hall and pianist Erik Olson July 8; the 
Montana Chamber Music Society featuring 
members of the Muir Quartet and guests, July 
15; soprano Caitlin Cisler July 29; and the 
Wilbur Rehmann Jazz Quintet Aug. 12 
(800-407-4071 or sttimothysmusic.org). 


Art in Washoe Park — July 20-22 at Washoe 
Park in Anaconda. Annual juried art show, 
sponsored by Copper Village Museum and Arts 
Center, brings 80 juried art and crafts booths to 
the scenic park. Ethnic foods and professional 
entertainment are offered all three days (406- 
563-2422 or cvmac.org). 

Madison Valley Arts Festival — Aug. 11 at Peter T 
Park in Ennis. The Ennis Arts Association’s 23rd 
annual event features 54 juried arts and crafts 
vendors from across the state, entertainment, 
live music and an art raffle (612-722-2744 or 
ennisarts.org). 

An Ri Ra Montana Irish Festival — Aug. 10-12 at 
the Original Mine Yard in Butte. Annual festival 
brings Ireland to the Mining City with music 
by The Elders Farewell Tour, Rory Makem and 
Donel Clancy, Girsa, Dublin Gulch, the Tiernan 
Irish Dancers, and Brendan O’Shea. The free 
celebration also features Montana and Irish 
authors, art, crafts, food, and children’s activities 
(406-498-3983 or mtgaelic.org). 

Rockin’ the Rivers — Aug. 10-12 at The Bridge, 
Jefferson River Canyon in Three Forks. Rock 
out at this three-day festival, which boasts more 
than 30 bands on two stages. Headliners are 
Everlast, Skid Row, Stephen Pearcy of Ratt and 
Eve 6 on Friday; Theory of a Deadman, Fuel, 
Red Sun Rising and Adelitas Way on Saturday; 
and Tommy James and The Shondells and 
Dennis Quaid and The Sharks on Sunday (866- 
285-0097 or www.rockintherivers.com). 


Helena & Central Montana 


Red Dirt Rendebrew — July 13-14 at the Lewis 
& Clark Brewery in Helena. The brewery closes 
the street, brings in bleachers and builds a big 
stage for this block party, featuring Tylor and 
the Train Robbers, Aaron Einhouse and The 
Black Lillies on Friday; and Too Slim and The 
Taildraggers, Judson Cole Band, Robert Cline 
Jr., El Wencho and the Insufficient Funds Band 
Saturday. The brewery also hosts Summer Camp 
Aug. 3-4, featuring The Clintons on Friday and 
Smash Mouth on Saturday (406-442-5960 or 
lewisandclarkbrewing.com). 


Red Ants Pants Festival: Dwight Yoakam 


Red Ants Pants Music Festival — July 26-29 at 
the Jackson Ranch in White Sulphur Springs. 
The fun starts with a street dance downtown 
Thursday and runs through Sunday with live 
music at the festival grounds. This year’s roster 
includes multiple Grammy winner Dwight 
Yoakam, and country superstars Pam Tillis 
and Lorrie Morgan. The line-up will also 
include Shovels and Rope, the Steep Canyon 
Rangers, Junior Brown, Jim Lauderdale, 
Chancey Williams and the Younger Brothers 
Band, The Secret Sisters, HONEYHONEY, 


Montana Cowboy Poetry Gathering & 
Western Music Rendezvous: Suzy Bogguss 


Lindi Ortega and more. Offerings also include 
demonstrations, a yodeling contest and the annual 
Beard and Moustache and Cross-Cut 

Sawing competitions, plus local food, 

beer, wine, art and crafts (406-547-3781 or 
redantspantsmusicfestival.com). 

Montana Cowboy Poetry Gathering and 
Western Music Rendezvous — Aug. 16-19 

at Fergus High School in Lewistown. A slew 
of cowboy poets, western musicians and 
artists convene at the 33rd annual festival 

to celebrate and preserve the history and 
heritage of the cowboy lifestyle. Suzy Bogguss 
headlines Saturday’s stage show. The festival 
also includes a chuckwagon supper and talent 
show, the Jam ’n Dance, hourly sessions of 
cowboy poetry and western music, an art and 
gear show and workshops (406-538-4575 or 
montanacowboypoetrygathering.com). 

Montanacana — Aug. 17-18 at the fairgrounds in 
Townsend. Montana’s second annual Red Dirt 
Americana music festival features music by Cody 
Canada and The Departed, American Aquarium 
and The Great American Heroes on Friday; and 
Reckless Kelly, Saints Eleven and Jeff Crosby on 
Saturday (406-266-3121 or www.montanacana. 
com). 

Bikes Brews ‘n Blues — Aug. 17-18 at Memorial 
Park in Helena. Friday’s headliner is southern 
blues-rock guitarist and songwriter Tinsley Ellis; 
other acts include the MSK Project, Helena Blues 
Project, Igor and The Red Elvises and Leroy 
Miller. Mississippi Heat is Saturday’s headliner; 
other performers include The Essentials, Ten 
Years Gone, Jason Elmore and Hoodoo Witch 
and the Dennis Jones Band (406-442-5960 or 
bikesbrewsandblues.com). 

Boulder Music and Arts Festival — Sept. 8-9 at 
Veterans’ Park in Boulder. Enjoy a weekend 
of music and arts in the park during the free 
end-of-summer festival (406-465-2106 or www. 
bouldermtchamber.org). 


Flathead & Mission Valleys 


Whitefish Arts Festival — July 6-8 at Depot Park in 
Whitefish. Artists from across the Northwest sell 
high-quality art and fine crafts during the annual 
fair; music and entertainment are also on tap 
(406-862-5875 or whitefishartsfestival.org). 

Arts in the Park — July 13-15 at Depot Park in 
Kalispell. More than 100 artists and craftsmen 
offer a vast array of unique, high-quality works at 
the Hockaday Museum’s 50th annual juried event. 
The festival includes live music, entertainment 
and children’s activities (406-755-5268 or www. 
hockadaymuseum.org). 

Montana Baroque Music Festival — 7 p.m. July 
17-19 at Quinn’s Hot Springs in Paradise. Four 
evening concerts highlight the talents of an 
ensemble of Baroque musicians including festival 
founder Monica Huggett on violin (406-826-3150 
or www.quinnshotsprings.com). 

Hot Springs Blues Festival — July 20-21 at the 
Symes Hotel in Hot Springs. The ninth annual 
festival features music by Hambone and the 
Headliners, the Full Grown Band, Zeppo Blues, 
Slow Cookin’, Mudslide Charley and the Kenny 
James Miller Band (406-741-2361 or www. 
symeshotspringsbluesfestival.com). 

Yaak River Fest — July 20-21 at Yaak River Tavern 
in Troy. Hear 10 bands play blues, rock, country 
and folk on the shore of the Yaak River (406-295- 
4706). 

Big Sky Rhythm and Blues Music Festival — Aug. 
3-5 at Pilgrim Creek Park in Noxon. The ninth 
annual festival features a slew of blues bands, 
including Anita Royce and the High Rollers, Zakk 
DeBono and the Broken Circle, Reverend Raven 
and the Chain Smokin’ Altar Boys, The Randy 
Oxford Band, Michelle D’ Amour and the Love 
Dealers, the Charles Mack Band, and Sammy 
Eubanks (406-827-4210 or bigskyblues.com). 

Flathead Lake Blues and Music Festival — Aug. 
17-18 at the Regatta Shoreline Amphitheater at 
Polson Fairgrounds. Eighth annual event kicks off 
Friday with Jameson and the Sordid Seeds, John 
Kelly and Atomic Jive, Andrew Scotchie and 
the River Rats, Big Daddy and The Blue Notes 
with the All-Star Flathead Band, and the CD 
Woodbury Trio. Saturday is devoted to the Pacific 
Northwest All-Star Review (406-890-9952 or 
www.flatheadlakebluesfestival.com) 


More Festivals on Page 17 
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Orchestras 


move outdoors 


Free outdoor sym- 
phony concerts are a 
tradition in Montana. 
Upcoming events 
include: 

Symphony Night 
at the Farm - July 7 
at Rebecca Farm in 
Kalispell; Enjoy a 
performance of light 
classical and pops 
music by the Glacier 
Symphony (406-407- 
7000 or glacier 
symphony.org) 

Symphony Under 
the Stars — July 21 at 
Carroll College Guad 
Hill in Helena. The 
15th annual Helena 
Community Credit 
Union Symphony 
Under the Stars 
celebrates the Star 
Wars Saga, with the 
orchestra performing 
excerpts from the 
musical scores of 
award-winning com- 
poser John Williams 
from all eight “Star 
Wars” movies. The 
evening culminates in 
a fireworks extrava- 
ganza (406-442-1860 
or helenasymphony. 
org). 

Symphony in 
the Park — Aug. 12 
at Caras Park. The 
Missoula Symphony 
continues its free 
summer tradition 
with an evening of 
movie themes, light 
classics and pops 
favorites (406-721- 
3194 or missoula 
symphony.org 
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Three Big Read 
grants headed 


to Montana 


The National 
Endowment for the 
Arts will bring com- 
munities across the 
country together over 
the next year to read, 
celebrate, and con- 
nect over great works 
of literature. The NEA 
recently announced 
79 NEA Big Read 
grants totaling more 
than $1 million to 
organizations to host 
projects between 
September 2018 and 
June 2019 in 34 states 
plus Puerto Rico. 

The NEA Big Read is 
a national initiative of 
the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts 
in partnership with 
Arts Midwest, which 
broadens our under- 
standing of our world, 
our communities, and 
ourselves through 
the joy of sharing a 
good book. The main 
feature of the NEA 
Big Read is a grants 
program, managed 
by Arts Midwest. 

This year’s NEA Big 
Read projects will 
focus on 25 works of 
literature. Recipients 
from Montana are: 

e Lewis and Clark 
Library, Helena, 
$15,000: Can't We 
Talk About Something 
More Pleasant? by Roz 
Chast 

e Missoula Public 
Library, $15,000: A 
Wizard of Earthsea by 
Ursula K. Le Guin 

e The Writer's 
Voice, Billings, 
$15,000: Station 11 
by Emily St. John 
Mandel. 

For more informa- 
tion about the NEA 
Big Read, please visit 


arts.gov/neabigread. 
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NEA News 


Jane Chu ends term as NEA chief 


Jane Chu concluded her 
four-year term as chair of the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts on June 4, 2018. She 
reflects on her tenure in this 
statement, posted on the NEA 
website, arts.gov: 

“I am so appreciative of 
having had this opportunity. 
The National Endowment 
for the Arts is doing effective 
and meaningful work to help 
the arts thrive and connect to 
individuals and in communi- 
ties large and small, densely 
populated, rural, and remote 
in all 50 states, U.S. territo- 
ries, and in every Congressio- 
nal District. 

“In my travels to 200 communities in all 
50 states — making more than 400 site visits 


Jane Chu 
(Photo by Steve Peterson) 


— I have talked with visual 
artists, musicians, dancers, 
actors, and writers who are 
powerfully creating America’s 
culture. Children from all 
walks of life are expanding 
their skills artistically and 
academically through the arts. 
And arts organizations are not 
only providing programs for 
audiences, they are also seen 
as leaders in their communi- 
ties because the arts can bring 
people together. I am person- 
ally inspired and impressed 
by them. 

“It has been an honor and 
privilege to serve as the chair. 
Thank you for believing so strongly in the 
mission of the National Endowment for the 
Arts.” 


Arts contribute $760 billion 
to the U.S. economy; 
$1.4 billion in Montana 


New data released by the U.S. 
Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA) and the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA) offers an insight- 
ful picture of the impact the arts 
have on the nation’s economy. 

The arts contribute $763.6 
billion to the U.S. economy, more 
than agriculture, transportation, or 
warehousing. The arts employ 4.9 
million workers across the country 
with earnings of more than $370 bil- 
lion. Furthermore, the arts exported 
$20 billion more than it imported, 
providing a positive trade balance. 

In Montana, $1.4 billion was 
added to the state’s economy by the 
arts; 3% was added as a share of the 
state’s economy; and arts workers’ 
compensation amounted to $.8 bil- 
lion with 15,180 people employed in 
the arts sector. 

Produced by the BEA and NEA, 
the Arts and Cultural Production 
Satellite Account (ACSPA) tracks 
the annual economic impact of arts 
and cultural production from 35 
industries, both commercial and 
nonprofit. The ACPSA reports on 
economic measures — value-added to 
gross domestic product (GDP) — as 
well as employment and compen- 
sation. 

For the first time, the report also includes 
the arts impact on state economies as con- 
tributions to gross state product (GSP). The 
numbers in this report are from 2015, the 
most recent reporting year. 

“The robust data present in the Arts and 
Cultural Production Satellite Account show 
through hard evidence how and where arts 
and culture contribute value to the economies 
of communities throughout the nation,” said 
NEA Chairman Jane Chu. “The data confirm 
that the arts play a meaningful role in our dai- 
ly lives, including through the jobs we have, 
the products we purchase, and the experiences 
we share.” 

e The arts contributed $763.6 billion to the 
U.S. economy in 2015, 4.2 percent of GDP, 
and counted 4.9 million workers, who earned 
$372 billion in total compensation. 

e The arts added four times more to the 
U.S. economy than the agricultural sector 
and $200 billion more than transportation or 
warehousing. 

e The arts saw a $20 billion trade surplus, 
leading with movies and TV programs and 
jewelry. 


Montana ~ 


$1.4B 3.0% 


ais 
15,180 


$0.8B 


Arts and Cultural Production Satellite Account (ACPSA), 2015; US. Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Endowment for the Arts 


B= billions 


NEA chart shows Montana’s contributions to the 
robust national arts economy. 


e The arts trended positively between 2012 
and 2015 with an average growth rate of 2.6 
percent, slightly higher than 2.4 percent for 
the nation’s overall economy. Between 2014 
and 2015, the growth rate was 4.9 percent in 
inflation-adjusted dollars. 


By industry 

e Among the fastest-growing industries are 
web streaming and web publishing, perform- 
ing arts presenting, design, and architectural 
services. 

e Tax-exempt performing arts organiza- 
tions (those producing art and those present- 
ing the art of others) contributed $9 billion 
to the U.S. economy and employed 90,000 
workers, who earned $5.6 billion in total 
compensation. 

e Consumers spent $31.6 billion on ad- 
missions to performing arts events, $1 billion 
more than projected. 

e The value added by performing arts 
presenting (tax-exempt and for-profit) rose 
by 9.5 percent during the recent three-year 
period. 

For more on the report, head to 
www.arts. gov. 


AVY 


ART WORKS. 


NEA grants awarded 
to 14 Montana 


organizations 


In pursuit of its commitment to 
advance the creative capacity of people 
and communities across the nation, the 
National Endowment for the Arts has an- 
nounced grants that support programs that 
provide jobs to artists, administrators, and 
other creative workers, and arts experienc- 
es for millions of people. 

“The variety and quality of these 
projects speaks to the wealth of creativity 
and diversity in our country,” said former 
NEA Chairman Jane Chu. “NEA fund- 
ing reaches thousands of communities, 
assisting local organizations and providing 
access to the arts to all.” 

Montana’s grant recipients are: 


Challenge America 

e Alberta Bair Theater in Billings: 
$10,000 to support a series of concert 
performances and related educational 
activities. 

e Billings Cultural Partners (aka The 
Writer’s Voice): $10,000 for the High 
Plains BookFest, a literary festival. 

e Red Lodge Area Community 
Foundation: $10,000 for the design and 
creation of a multi-functional outdoor 
space for the community, to display sculp- 
tures, a mural, and artistic bear-resistant 
receptacles. 


Art Works 

e Archie Bray Foundation in Hele- 
na: $23,000 to support a visiting artist 
program in ceramics. 

¢ Helena Presents: $25,000 for a 
series of guest artist residencies at the 
Myrna Loy Center. 

e Missoula Writing Collaborative: 
$20,000 to support creative writing resi- 
dencies for students. 

e Arts Council of Big Sky: $25,000 to 
support the commission and installation of 
a sculpture by Deborah Butterfield. 

e Montana State University, Boze- 
man: $25,000 to support the Montana 
Shakespeare in the Parks summer tour. 

e Art Mobile of Montana (aka Art 
Mobile), Dillon: $20,000 for its travel- 
ing exhibition and visual arts education 
program. 

¢ Irwin and Florence Rosten Founda- 
tion Inc. (aka MAPS Media Institute), 
Hamilton: $20,000 to support the expan- 
sion of media arts education programs, 
focused on students from underserved 
communities in rural Montana. 

e Big Sky Film Institute, Missoula: 
$20,000 to support the Big Sky DocShop 
conference. 

e MCT, Inc. (aka Missoula Chil- 
dren’s Theatre): $30,000 to support 
Missoula Children’s Theatre’s national 
performing arts residency. 


Our Town — Design 

e Montana State University, Boze- 
man: $100,000 for the artistic design and 
creation of story poles as part of a buffalo 
trail system on Assiniboine and Sioux 
tribal land. 


Partnerships (State & Regional) 

e Montana Arts Council, Helena: 
$788,000 to support arts programs, 
services, and activities associated with 
carrying out the agency’s NEA-approved 
strategic plan. 
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LAW AND THE ART WORLD 


| repeat: Don’t copy someone else’s work! 


By Bill Frazier © 2017 

I went on an art walk around one of our 
western “art” cities a few weeks ago. In the 
first six galleries, I was able to identify 12 
copies of other artists’ works. These were not 
merely similarities; they were copies. 

The paintings were not just conceptually 
similar, they were as nearly the same as the 
infringer could make them. The legal term is 
“striking similarity.” I used to see a lot of this 
stuff in the Las Vegas market, but now it is 
nearly everywhere. 

Now, if I can identify these things, and I 
am not in the art business, rhetorically, why 
cannot the gallery owners or dealers rec- 
ognize these copies and remove them from 
their galleries? Galleries have an affirmative 
obligation to take reasonable steps to avoid 
displaying copyright infringements. Gallery 
owners, do you understand that you can be 
legally liable for offering such work for sale? 

Copies are everywhere, not just in galler- 
ies. They are in museums, art auctions, on the 
internet and virtually anywhere that artwork is 
displayed or sold. Artists, gallery owners, auc- 
tion sponsors and others in the sales stream 
should speak up. If I can recognize these 
things, I know you can, too. 


Refresher on copyrights 


I repeat the following admonition from 
a recent issue of State of the Arts: “Here are 
some refreshers. An artist cannot copy some- 
one else’s artwork. That is called copyright in- 
fringement. If you were in the writing world, 
it would be plagiarism. Both are equally bad. 
Not only are they a violation of artistic and 
literary integrity, but they are against the law. 

“An artist cannot copy in one medium 
what has been produced in another. Simply 
put, you cannot copy another’s oil painting in 
watercolor, or vice versa. You cannot copy a 
certain percentage of another’s work. There is 
no formula for what can be copied. Just don’t 
do it.” 

This same information is provided in the 
Copyright Office website’s educational infor- 
mation (www.copyright.gov). 

I am aware that many artists do not care 
whether others copy their work, but it should 
matter to the buyer and to anyone else in- 
terested in the artistic integrity of either the 
original work or the copy that is being sold 
to a customer. The gallery should care, and 
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know the difference. The copy has no intrinsic 
value. 

If the original artists do not care, and often 
they do not, why should I care? Perhaps one 
could equate it to counterfeit money. Just 
as though the isolated fake $20 bill may 
not make much difference, as a pervasive 
problem, copies diminish the value of all the 
artwork. I used to think it was none of my 
business, unless it affected a client, but it 
affects all of us, and the value of our 
collections. So ... educate yourselves. 


How about “fair use”? 


Many readers have called or written to 
me about the concept of “fair use,” as an 
exception to copyright protection. This can be 
complicated, so I refer you to a new section 
on the Copyright Office website, www.copy- 
right.gov, which is a database of court rulings 
defining the concept of fair use as it has come 
to be understood over the years. This applies 
not only to art, but also literary and musical 
uses. 

The copyright office website also has 
a revamped section on frequently asked 
questions, many of which are the typical 
ones that I get asked by clients and readers of 
this column. It covers such things as, “if the 
image is on the internet, can I use it?” And the 
answer is probably not, because the website is 
copyrighted to the site owner, whether or not 
it displays a copyright notice. 

The image itself, if not copyrighted by the 
site owner, probably is copyrighted by the 
artist. However, the website most probably 
will have a copyright notice somewhere on 
it, so be on your guard. Some sites offer “clip 
art” for general reference use, and which is 
supposed to be in the public domain, but one 
should be careful with these uses, also. There 
are often hidden fees for use of the images. 


Using old images 

Another interesting question answered is 
this, which I also get frequently: “If I find an 
old image or photograph in the attic, can I 
use it for a painting?” And the answer is, like 
many others, it is complicated. 

It would depend on whether you are the 
legal heir of the person who took the photo. Is 
it a photo or diary belonging to your deceased 
grandmother, for example? Then the operative 
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Bill Frazier 


Thank you Bill!! 


In addition to being a great law- 
yer, art enthusiast and collector, Bill 
Frazier authors a column about art 
and the law for Art of the West mag- 
azine. 

For more than 20 years, he has 
given the arts council permission to 
reprint these columns in our State of 


the Arts newspaper. 

Bill also served as our chairman 
from 1995 through 2005. He is such 
a part of the permanent fabric of our 
agency that we hardly know how to 
begin to thank him. 

The newspaper will be taking new 
approaches to the topics of law and 
technology in the near future so 
this will be our final reprint of Bill’s 
column. 

We say a giant THANK YOU BILL! 
for all the years you have provided 
our readers with immensely valuable 
advice and commentary. 


i 


Meet up with 
MAC on 


Facebook 


“Like” us for up- 
dates on Montana 
Arts Council activities 
and opportunities, as 
well as information 
for and about artists, 
arts events and orga- 
nizations across the 
state: www.facebook. 


question is whether you are the legal heir of 
your grandmother and now the owner of the 
image or diary. If yes, you may be able to 
copyright a use you make of it. 

Realistically, who is ever going to question 
it? But these are the legalities to be consid- 
ered. Remember, the mere possession of an 
image does not give you the ownership of its 


copyright. com/pages/Montana 
There are many other such interesting -Arts-Council/ 
questions and scenarios discussed on the 347466251951287. 


copyright website, so I would encourage you 
to review it. 


Flathead & Mission Valleys (cont.) 


Flathead Lake Festival of Art — July 28-29 at Sacajawea Park in Polson. 
Sandpiper Art Gallery’s juried show features original fine art by talented 
artisans from Montana and beyond. The Sandpiper Art Festival on Aug. 11 
fills the Lake County Courthouse lawn with art and handcrafted wares, plus 
entertainment (406-883-5956 or www.sandpiperartgallery.com). 

Festival Amadeus — Aug. 6-12 at the Whitefish Performing Arts Center and 
O’Shaughnessy Center in Whitefish. Guest artists cellist Inbal Segev, the 
Invoke Quartet, violinist Tim Fain, and pianist Alon Goldstein offer intimate 
chamber concerts and join the Festival Amadeus Orchestra at the weeklong 
event, hosted by the Glacier Symphony. This year’s festival culminates 
in Sunday’s performance of Beethoven’s Eroica (406-407-7000 or www. 
gscmusic.org/festival-amadeus). 

Riverfront Blues Festival — Aug. 10-11 at Riverfront Park in Libby. Blues bash 
includes tunes by Moneypenny, Randy McAllister and the Scrappiest Band 
in the Motherland, Bobby Messano, Blue Moon Marquee, Amanda Fish, the 
Andy T Band with Alabama Mike and Anson Funderburgh, and Shaw Davis 
and the Black Ties (406-291-0185 or www.riverfrontbluesfestival.com). 

Huckleberry Days Arts Festival — Aug. 10-12 at Depot Park in Whitefish. More 
than 120 vendors sell handmade fine art and crafts, along with great food (406- 
862-3501 or www.whitefishchamber.org). 

Razors Edge Music Festival and Tattoo the Earth Tour — Aug. 25-Sept. 9 at 
Hooks Hideaway in Babb. Event offers 15 days of music featuring more than 


100 bands from the U.S. and Canada (406-845-2161 or razoredgemusicfestival. 


yapsody.com). 

Crown Guitar Workshop and Festival — Aug. 26-Sept. 1 at Flathead Lake 
Lodge in Bigfork; Crown Guitar Workshop attracts a stellar line-up of resident 
artists who also perform Aug. 28-Sept. 1. This year’s concerts feature Edgar 
Winter and Cory Henry on Tuesday; Pat Martino Trio, Lee Ritenour and 
Nathan East on Wednesday; Justin Townes-Earle Guthrie Brown and Poco 
featuring Rusty Young on Thursday; and Stars and Rising Stars with Michelle 
Kath, Danny Seraphine, students and faculty. Saturday’s Festival Finale 
features Jim Messina and The Good Road Band, Rusty Young, SoloDuo and 
Liz Longley (855-855-5900 or crownguitarfest.org). 


Missoula & Western Montana 


Bob Marshall Music Festival — June 28-30 in Seeley Lake. This year’s festival 
includes music by The Brothers Comatose, The Last Revel, National Park 
Radio, The Waiting, Halladay Quist, Jive Mother Mary, Tylor and the Train 
Robbers, Good Old Fashioned, Kimberly Dunn, TJ Broscoff, Matt Strachan 
and The Hoot Owls, and others. Jam sessions, art and crafts, and recreational 
offerings are part of the affair (406-396-5880 or www.thebobmusic.com). 

Chamber Music Montana Summer Festival — July 6 at the Missoula Winery, 
July 7 at the UM Music Recital Hall, July 8 at the St. Ignatius Mission and 
July 9 at Many Glacier Lodge in Glacier National Park. The Sapphire Trio 
featuring Maxine Ramey, Margaret Nichols Baldridge and Jody Graves, joins 
renowned guest artists (406-243-4518 or www.chambermusicmt.com). 

Hardtimes Bluegrass Festival — July 27-29 at 163 Forest Hill Road in 
Hamilton. Celebrate the sounds of traditional bluegrass music at the 10th 
annual event with concerts, competitions and lots of jamming (406-821-3777 
or hardtimesbluegrass.com). 

Lost Trail Fest — July 27-28 at Lost Trail Powder Mountain south of Sula. 
Performers include the Josh Farmer Band, Tequila Mockingbird, Innasci, 
Dillon Chevalier, and more (406-821-3211 or adventurecrewpresents.com). 

Celtic Festival Missoula — July 28 at Caras Park in Missoula. Celebration of 
Celtic music, food and dance includes performances by the Floating Crowbar 
and the Haran Irish Dancers, the Stout Pounders, Screaming Orphans, and 
the Seven Nations (celticfestivalmissoula.com). 

Travelers’ Rest Festival with The Decemberists — Aug. 4-5 at Big Sky 
Brewing Company Amphitheater in Missoula. The Decemberists’ two-day 
curated festival returns to Missoula, bringing together more than 15 artists 
across two stages, including Death Cab For Cutie, Jeff Tweedy, Mavis 
Staples, and Lucy Dacus (866-468-7624 or bigskybrewconcerts.com). 

River City Roots Festival — Aug. 24-25 in downtown Missoula. The festival 
draws more than 15,000 people to the heart of Missoula for a juried art show, 
fun activities and exceptional music. The New Orleans Suspects and the 
Infamous Stringdusters headline this year’s Music on Main (406-543-4238 or 
rivercityrootsfestival.com). 
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Festival Amadeus: 
Tim Fain 


Travelers’ Rest Fest: 
Mavis Staples 


Crown Guitar Fest- 
ival: Edgar Winter 
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Statewide arts 
service 


organizations 


Montana has many 
arts-discipline- 
specific statewide 
service organiza- 
tions. You can find 
a complete list here: 
art.mt.gov/arts_ 
service_orgs 


Montana Arts 
Council 
grants, awards 


& Commissions 


Visit the Montana 
Arts Council’s website 
for a complete listing 
of grants, awards and 
commissions: 

Individuals: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#individuals 

Organizations: 
art.mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#orgs 

Schools: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#schools 

Programs and Ser- 
vices: art.mt.gov/ 
programs_services_ 
home 
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PUBLIC VALUE PARTNERSHIPS 


The Three Rs at Work in Montana 


Public Value Partnership grants between 
Montana nonprofit arts organizations and the 
Montana Arts Council champion the fact that 
the arts are of benefit to all the citizens of 
Montana and are worthy of state and federal 
investment. 

Public Value Partnerships utilize three 
tools we call “The Three Rs” to expand the 
public value of the work being done by Mon- 
tana’s non-profit arts organizations: 

e Building relationships; 

e Creating greater relevance and 
meaning; and 

e Establishing return on investment (mea- 
sured both as economic vitality and impact on 
people’s lives). 

MAC believes that using “The Three 
Rs” strengthens participation, understand- 
ing and support from audiences, donors and 
funders. Here are some of the best examples 
of these stories: 


Building Relationships 

Western Heritage Center, Billings: 
Developing strong and lasting relationships 
enables us to leverage limited financial and 
human resources to magnify the impact that 
the Western Heritage Center is able to have on 
the community. 

The Community Storytelling Partnership, 
a collaboration between the Western Heritage 
Center, Billings Public Schools, Montana PBS 
and Billings Public Library, is a wonderful 


li 
Western Heritage Center hosts a festive gathering. 
(Photo courtesy of Western Heritage Center) 


example of how pooling resources can ımpact 
the community. The culmination of this 
partnership results in an annual project with 
West High School students participating in a 
multi-faceted research project. 

As a result, the community partners, stu- 
dent participants, as well as their respective 
families, have established stronger relation- 
ships with the Western Heritage Center. Many 
of the student participants are now regular 
museum volunteers. 

Additionally, each annual theme draws it’s 
own supportive following. For example, the 
2016-2017 exhibit was titled “America’s Mix- 
tape.” Students examined popular music about 
social movements from 1920-2010, choosing 
one song to represent each decade. They 
researched the issues and found photographs 
and newspaper clippings, nationally and local- 
ly, that identified with their selected song. 

The center consistently learns from this 
project the importance of connect- 


The Montana’s Rep’s production of “Bronte to the Future!” for Willard Alternative High 


School in Missoula included a post-performance talk-back with the audience. 
(Photo by Kirk Johnson) 


Relationship-building with area partners 
is essential to the success of the organization. 
Staff members are encouraged to join as many 
community boards and committees as time 
allows. These partnerships and relationships 
have proven invaluable. 

The center has a longstanding relationship 
with the Billings Chamber of Commerce, 
and has contributed to many projects over the 
years, including a recent effort to curate the 
historical content for the Yellowstone Kelly 
Gravesite and trail system. These newly 
developed areas will increase 
awareness and appreciation of 
various cultural components of 
the region. 


Creating Relevance 

The Montana Repertory 
Theatre, Missoula: The Rep has 
a longstanding commitment to 
being a force for positive change. 
As a theatre company it tells 
hundreds of stories to thousands 
of people. 

Each year The Rep undertakes 
projects of immediate social rele- 
vance, including previous collab- 
orations with the Tectonic Theatre 
Project, the UM Mansfield Center 
and Confucius Institute, and a 
collaboration with the University’s Student 
Advocacy Resource Center. The most import- 
ant technique for building relationships and 
for making a relevant contribution is to make 
the company’s public platform a place for 
thoughtful and honest discussion and debate, 
and a place to ask challenging and crucial 
questions. Most frequently we accomplish 
this through producing and staging readings 
of new plays. 

The Rep is often asked to participate in a 
project on a national level such as the Laramie 
Project Epilogue. In Missoula the company 
has challenged local playwrights to write 
about a wide spectrum of relevant issues, and 
they rise to the challenge spectacularly. Last 
year, the company opened its second play- 
slam series with four short plays dealing with 
the issue of bullying. 

Last summer, The Rep took “To Kill a 
Mockingbird” to China, where the production 


ing to younger generations and 
providing them an avenue and the 
tools for sharing the stories they 
find significant. 

The Western Heritage Center 
also builds relationships by host- 
ing frequent receptions for poten- 
tial donors. These events, each 
one attended by approximately 
a dozen couples, give us the 
opportunity to meet with potential 
donors in a relaxed, fun environ- 
ment. While touring the museum, 
center staff listens carefully to 
their impressions and feedback, 
discovers what is relevant to each 
group or individual, takes note, 
and incorporates those insights 
moving forward. 


Serv, 


Sunburst Community Foundation brings music to the 
Eureka Farmers’ Market, where a young fan decided 
to climb into the lap of the guitarist and sing “Twinkle 
Twinkle Little Star” - much to the delight of musicians 
and audience. (Photo by Kerry Finley) 


played to full houses at universities in Beijing 
and Chongqing. The company — made up of 
UM students, professors, staff, and Missoula 
community members — was received with 
overwhelming kindness and hospitality, and 
given a truly once-in-a-lifetime experience 
of China by its hosts. The Rep incorporated 
Chinese student actors into some of the per- 
formances, which was a remarkable process. 
The company developed close bonds not 
just with the actors, but all the hosts, transla- 
tors and helpers, and members were deeply 
moved by the response to the performance. 
It was uncertain how the story of “To Kill 
a Mockingbird” would resonate, but the re- 
sponse was heartwarming. At each and every 
performance, the audience applauded for Atti- 
cus after his closing arguments. Audience and 
company alike experienced the universality 
of that beautiful, and still quite relevant, text. 
Overcoming cultural and language barriers 
to share that experience is one of The Rep’s 
proudest achievements of recent years. 
The Rep incorporates talkbacks into all 
of its projects — particularly for the Missoula 
Colony, during which audiences participate 
in nightly talkbacks with playwrights, and 
discussions with panels of theatre profes- 
sionals from all areas. The national tour and 
Educational Outreach tour also provide op- 
portunities for discussion and Q&A with cast, 
directors and designers. Taking questions and 
comments from the audience always results in 
lively and fascinating conversation. 


Return on Investment 

Sunburst Community Foundation, Eu- 
reka: Through a Strategic Investment Grant 
for the Arts, Sunburst was able to bring in 
Wayne Manns, an artist from New Orleans, 
who specializes in African-American art. 
Sunburst’s arts director had met him while 
visiting there. 

Manns and his family spent a week in the 
Eureka area talking and meeting with peo- 
ple at Community Soup Night, the Eureka 
Farmers’ Market, and a Monday night jam 
session. He also gave a presentation on Afri- 
can-American art at the Creative Arts Center. 

While here, Manns developed a relation- 
ship with well-known Eureka silversmith and 
high-end jewelry artist Doug Merrill, and 
invited him to come New Orleans in January 
to hold a trunk show at a large market in the 
art community there. 

The family’s visit to Eureka also generated 
income for local businesses, and now will 
result in income for a local artist. 

Sunburst promotes events like this and all 
cultural events jointly with the Chamber of 
Commerce, Creative Arts Center and Visit 
Northwest Montana via community calendars 
and social media. This information is easily 
accessed by tourists, and shared by local mo- 
tels and restaurants with visitorsh. 

Sunburst has developed a structure for six 
annual cultural events that take place on or 
about the same date every year. Locals plan 
on them and so do those in surrounding com- 
munities, including Canadians, who attend 
from Grasmere, Elko and up through Calgary, 
since many own vacation homes here. These 
events positively affect the local economy. 
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MONTANA’S CIRCLE OF AMERICAN MASTERS 


A day in the life of Stevensville leather artist Howard Knight 


By Brian D'Ambrosio ee 

The role of leather in 
civilization is distinctly 
long-standing. 

Humans have rum- 
maged the skins of animals 
to satisfy their basic needs 
since they’ve inhabited 
Earth, harvesting hides 
for imperatives such 
as clothing and shelter. 
And they’ve used leather 
for more decorative or 
self-comforting pursuits, 
making carpets and jew- 
elry. 

To this day, we derive 
footwear, belts, apparel, 
and other accessories from 
the smooth material. 

“Since man was making 
fires in caves,” says leather 
artist Howard Knight, “he has had leather 
and furs to keep himself warm with. From 
the time he walked, he wrapped rawhide 
around sticks.” 

Knight, of Stevensville, is a contemporary 
extension of that lineage, a skilled artisan 
who comprehends that art is not just beauty 
or novelty, but that art is effectiveness. 
Knight’s art is a lesson in intricacy. 

He explains that the smoothness and 
flexibility of a piece of leather is predicated 
off of the raised environment of the animal, 
and that Wisconsin cows produce a differ- 
ent grade of leather than do ones living in 
California. 

He explains things quite well, but he 
demonstrates matters even more eloquently. 
The craftsman in Knight satisfies and even 
enriches the function of leather. He under- 
stands its ebullient charm, its limitations, and 
all of its possibilities. 

“Tt’s a great medium to work with,” 
says Knight. “It’s extremely malleable and 
durable.” 

Artistic discipline is a challenge, and the 
test for Knight is staying focused enough to 
stick to the rigors of self-governance. 

“T work from eight to five,” says Knight. 
“T take a little bit of time for lunch. It takes a 
lot of discipline, but there are deadlines, and 
obligations that have to be made. It’s harder 
— more so in the summer than in the winter — 
because I love to fly-fish. Luckily there is a 
great view of the Bitterroots.” 


Howard Knight works on a leather piece at his Stevensville studio. 
(Photo by Brian D'Ambrosio) 


Items of beauty and soft grace 


Knight’s custom belts, motorcycle seats, 
and bags display his investment of time, 
thought, and knowledge. He custom-designs 
approximately thirty belts in a year, and he re- 
cently completed a motorcycle seat for a new 
promotional Harley Davidson bike. 

On the table of Knight’s shop is a doc- 
tor’s bag, which he had free artistic reign to 
construct. “It was for a daughter who is ready 
to start medical school,” says Knight. “It’s a 
doctor’s bag that can also be a fashion bag. 

It should last a long time, and is made of the 
finest materials. As she matures, the bag will 
mature with her.” 

The bag is a utensil of beauty and soft 
grace, assembled with hand-tooled American 
tanned cowhide, supple pebble-grained Napa 
cowhide, and American alligator trim. 

“The tooling leather here is all natural,” 
says Knight. “It is used with oak tannins and 
different organic materials. Organic leather 
takes an impression much more smoothly. 
Organic leather is softer and lends itself to 
tooling.” 


From wiring to leatherwork 

A former electrician, Knight first became 
interested in leatherwork when he was 8 years 
old and in 4-H. His career started after an ac- 
cident left him unable to perform his previous 
duties. 

“When I wasn’t employed as an electrician, 


I always had time off in the winter, 
and time to study. Some people I 
knew had great machinery.” 

In 2008, he “took a hit like 
everyone else,” but business is 
rebounding. He has a publicist and 
new website which has generated 
enormous interest. 

“As a business, I’m in my lucky 
number of 13 years,” says Knight. 


It’s about time and 
experience 


Procedure rules the day in 
Knight’s world. 

On this summer afternoon, he 
experiments with a mix of tools to 
make varying indentations on the 
leather. Typically, he spends six 
to seven hours stamping — using 
shaped implements to create im- 
prints. His mallet pats thin, leafy veins in the 
decoration of a motorcycle seat. Simple taps 
leave the lightest of impressions. 

“Tt’s really about time and experience,” 
says Knight. “Leather has to be just right as 
far as the moisture content. With drier leather, 
you have to use a little more force, with wetter 
leather, you have to use a little less force.” 

For the next hour, he floats back and forth 
between projects: applying rich, deep oil-based 
dyes to one item; another project requires the 
talents of a flatbed sewing machine. 

“When sewing, it’s best to be aware of the 
stress points,” says Knight. “I can sew for 
hours on end. I use the flatbed to sew belts, 
wallets, handbags, and everyday items. For 
briefcases, those with different types of seams, 
I use the cylinder arm machine to move the 
item around. That makes it easier to sew.” 

In order for an item to be cleared for ship- 
ping, it must surpass Knight’s standards. He 
gladly admits to being his own toughest critic. 

“I know if the project is right,” says 
Knight. “If it’s not right, and I’m not proud to 
put my name on it, it gets thrown and ripped 
up.” 

Sure signs of a good artisan’s personal 
touch revolve not just around the loveliness 
of product, but the loveliness of longevity. 
Knight’s attitude reflects the artisan’s innate 
desire for remembrance. 

“Many things made today are made too 
quickly,” says Knight. “My leather is made to 
last and last.” 


Strategic Investment Grant Awards FY2018 


The Montana Arts Council Strategic Investment Grants provide 
up to $1,000 in matching funds to artists, nonprofit 501(c)(3) arts 
organizations and preschool-grade 12 teachers in Montana for: 

e Professional Development: Grants to help build individual art 
skills and knowledge, arts careers and/or arts businesses. 

e Market Expansion: Grants to help increase exposure and im- 
prove marketing or promotion, opportunities for exhibition, 


Organization/Individual 
Kier Atherton 

Big Sandy Cultural Fund 
Bozeman Weavers Guild 
Stephen Brown 
Cohesion Dance Project 
Free Spirit Rock 

Elizabeth Gregory 
Maggy Rozycki Hiltner 


Application Title 

LED keylight: equipment investment 

Big Sandy Cultural Fund - Cultural Center Project 

Montana Association of Weavers & Spinners 2018 Conference 
Fishtrap, Yearlong Manuscript Program with Karen Fisher 
Sculpture, Dance, Poetry, Art and Music -an Artist Collaboration 
Little Kids Rock Instructor Training 

Metal Forging Workshop 

Vantage Point 


International Wildlife Film Festival The WildWalk Artists and Scientists in Schools Workshop 


Carrie Krause 

Maxim Loskutoff 

Wendy Marquis Art 

Mary Jean Martin 

Sara Mast 

George McCauley 

Buck Measure 

Leslie Millar 

Mineral County Performing Arts 
Alex Nauman 

Orphan Girl Children’s Theatre 
June Safford 

Youpa Stein 

Melissa Stephenson 

Meagan Thompson 

Cheri Thornton 


John Wehren Ol’ Jody 


Fair Airs from the British Isles 

Joshua Tree Highlands Art Center Residency 

Lost Work Time Due to Illness 

Complex Weavers 2018 Seminars 

CAVE: Exploring/Expanding Neuroaesthetics and Art History Studies 
The Ron Meyers Tree: Curated for the NCECA Conference in 2018 
National Art Educators Association National Conference Seattle WA 2018 
Residency at the Virginia Center for the Creative Arts (VCCA) 
Dennis Stroughmaitt et l'Esprit Creole 

Big Sky Gypsy Jazz Festival 

Artistic Enrichment 

Bozeman Book Project 

Market Expansion Project 

Virginia Center for Creative Arts Residency 

Elephant Butte Lake Artist Retreat (EBLAR) 

Moth GrandSLAM Championship, Boston 


performance and/or sales to a wider or new audience. 

e Public Outreach Arts Activities: Grants for ongoing or one-time 
arts activities by arts organizations and/or artists that are designed to 
reach a new or expanded audience. 

e Challenges and Emergencies: Grants to provide resources for 
artists or arts organizations experiencing challenges or emergencies 
that impede their ability to continue their work. 


City Award 
Trego $1,000 
Big Sandy $800 
Statewide $1,000 
Red Lodge $1,000 
Helena $1,000 
Billings $1,000 
Livingston $1,000 
Red Lodge $970 
Missoula $1,000 
Bozeman $985 
Missoula $1,000 
Belgrade $1,000 
Helena $700 
Bozeman $1,000 
Helena $1,000 
Kalispell $750 
Arlee $1,000 
Superior $1,000 
Billings $1,000 
Butte $1,000 
Bozeman $1,000 
Arlee $1,000 
Missoula $1,000 
Butte $1,000 
Helena $500 


Grass Range $1,000 
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Strategic 
Investment 


Grants 

Funding is current- 
ly available for grants 
of up to $1,000 for 
nonprofit arts orga- 
nizations, artists and 
arts educators. Dead- 
lines are monthly. 

For more informa- 
tion see art.mt.gov/ 
orgs/orgs_sig.asp or 
contact Kristin Han 
Burgoyne at 
kburgoyne@mt.gov 
or 406-444-6449. 
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1 Montana Composers Score American Prize; 
Violinist Angella Ahn Joins MAC; PBS 
Screens “My Grandpa’s Fiddle”; Artist Wins 
Guggenheim 


2 From the Director; Angella Ahn (cont.); 
Montana Composers (cont.) 


3-5 Congrats, Transitions, Condolences 


6 MTLA Capstone Weekend; Missoula 
Children’s Poetry Map 


7 Wyola School Art Building; Powwow 
Calendar 


8 MPAC Executive Director; “My Grandpa's 
Fiddle (cont.); Guggenheim (cont.) 


9-11 About Music; About Books 


12 Montana Shakespeare in the Parks; Montana 
Triennial; Poet Laureate 


13 About Visual Artists 


14 FilmClips: Departed Actresses; Montana 
Playwrights Network 


15 Summer Festival Guide 


16 Jane Chu Ends Term; Arts Contribute to 
Economy; NEA Grants 


17 Law and the Art World; Summer Festival 
Guide (cont.) 
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Howard Knight; Strategic Investment Grants 
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Violinist Angella Ahn appointed to MAC 


9,750 copies of this public document were published at an estimated 
cost of $1.29 per copy, for a total cost of $12,594, which includes 
$9,166 for printing/production and $3,428 for distribution 


State of Montana programs 

are available to all Montanans. 
Upon request, an alternative 
accessible format will be provided. 
Call 406-444-6449 
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STATE OF THE 


“Feathers and Light” 
Works by photographer 
Laurie Childs are on 
display this summer at 
Hangin’ Art Gallery in 
Arlee. Read all about it in 
About Visual Artists (page 
13). Plus, it’s Powwow 
Season! (page 7) 
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428 S. Cooke, Helena, MT 59601 
Angella Ahn, 1206 S. 3rd Ave., Bozeman, MT 59715 
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G.B. Carson, P.O. Box 2, Townsend, MT 59644 
Sean Falcon Chandler, P.O. Box 114, Harlem, MT 59526 
Corky Clairmont, 33608 Emory Rd., Ronan, MT 59864 
JP Gabriel, 6655 Falcon Lane #6, Bozeman, MT 59718 
Mark Kuipers, 4770 Duncan Dr., Missoula, MT 59802 
Tracy Linder, 13311 Ballard Ivie Rd., Molt, MT 59057 
Lynne Montague, 3000 James St., Billings, MT 59102 
Arlene Parisot, 748 So. California, Helena, MT 59601 
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